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Proration Cuts 
Current Budget 
Six Percent 


By Kaye Lovvorn 


For the first time in almost two decades 
Auburn faces the unpleasant realities of 
proration. A shortage in expected state 
revenue has mandated a six percent across 
the board proration in education in 
Alabama. Auburn, as low manon the totem 
pole of funding per credit hour, already had 
problems. Proration has increased them. 

On March 1, Auburn began the belt 
tightening necessary to enable the Uni- 
versity to do without a promised $3.2 
million during the rest of the fiscal year. 
The priority has been to cut everything ex- 
cept salaries and personnel. As a result, 
faculty and staff positions will remain un- 
filled, equipment will go unbought, and 
travel to professional meetings will be 
severely curtailed. 

In delineating the University’s measures 
to meet proration at the Board of Trustees 
meeting on February 23, Auburn President 
Harry M. Philpott said the university has 
cut its maintenance and operations budget 
across the board to save $2,098,000. An ad- 
ditional $1,250,000 reduction will come 
from not filling vacant staff positions, not 
spending a special reserve fund for equip- 
ment, and autting back on the summer 
program. In addition, Auburn earlier had 
set aside $500,000 in anticipation of prora- 
tion when revenue earmarked for the 
Special Education Trust Fund fell short. 

Although the Auburn administration 
had anticipated the possibility of proration 
and had built a cushion in the budget to 
soften its impact, the reserve “was not 
large enough to cover the reduction and it 
will be necessary to find other ways to ab- 
sorb the loss,” Dr. Philpott said. 

He has asked every Auburn employee to 
cooperate in reducing the level of expen- 
ditures, adding, “we are hopeful that the 
revenue earmarked for education will in- 
crease in the near future so that some of 
these cuts can be restored.” 

Emergency situations requiring new 
equipment or faculty replacements will 
have to be approved by Administrative 
Vice President Ben T. Lanham, who has ex- 


AT FIRST BOARD MEETING—Governor Forrest (Fob) James, center, flanked by his two recent appointees to the Board of Trustees, Morris Savage 58 


(left) and M. B. McCartney "57 (right), chaired his first Board meeting in February at AUM. See story on page 2, 


pressed concern that the Cooperative Ex- 
tension Service and the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station will be severely damaged 
by proration as state funds are such a large 
part of their budgets. The Experiment Sta- 
tion and the Extension Service took the 
largest cuts, Extension being cut $535,000 
and the Experiment Station $433,000. 


In speaking about the Extension Service, 
Dr. Gene Bramlett, vice president for ex- 
tension, said “Proration is cutting at vital 
parts of the university. Our equipment 
costs have been cut to zero. We have reduc- 
ed travel funds by 22 percent and have cut 
back on all products, services, and 
supplies.” 


A random survey of some of the deans on 
campus to inquire where proration is hit- 
ting them hardest brought similar answers 
in most cases—equipment, travel, and 
replacing faculty. 


In .the School of Agriculture and 
Agricultural Experiment Station, however, 
the trouble extends further. Charles F. Sim- 
mons, associate dean of the school and 
assistant director of the experiment sta- 
tion, said, “We have a freeze on vacant 


‘ 


positions that should be filled, that we need 
filled to do research for the benefit of 
agriculture in the state. We had been inthe 
process of filling several positions, but 
where we had not made commitments, 
they will go unfilled. 

“We are also prevented from buying 
equipment needed for research and from 
doing needed renovation and repair. We 
have had to advise our scientists that they 
will have to cut back on travel to 
professional meetings, and many need to 
travel in order to maintain their 


professional contacts with scientists in 


other states.” 

One of the major cutbacks to the 
Agricultural Experiment Station has come 
in the cancellation of research projects. 

‘We had to cancel a new program that 
was almost underway in the Tennessee 
Valley for badly needed cotton research,” 
Dr. Simmons said. “We would have been 
renting 160 acres of a type of land wedon't 
have on the experiment station, and we 
were inthe process of signing a lease agree- 
ment and hiring the man to do the 
research. We couldn’t complete the deal. 
We have also had to cancel or postpone in- 
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definitely other smaller research 
programs.”’ 


In the School of Engineering, Dean Vin- 


cent Haneman finds himself in the posi- 
tion of “having to replace equipment 
without delay, but because of proration, 
having to delay anyway.” 

His travel problems loom large, too. 
“We have had Auburn people work ex- 
tremely hard to move up and to hold 
regional and national leadership and now 
we say we can’t send more than one person 
toa professional meeting. We have to send 


more than one person to a. meeting. 


They've been elected to offices and they 
have to be there. We've asked faculty to join 
these organizations and they've been work- 
ing a long time to get to be officers. Now 
they're in a bind. We have requested the 
faculty to become active and now we are 
cutting them off.” 

Not being able to replace faculty is also a 


severe handicap for engineering. “We are 


not failing to recognize that the state has 
problems, and we want to do our part. But 
at the same time we also have to recognize. 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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that we have two department heads who 
are leaving this year, one is retiring and one 
is stepping down, and they have to be 
replaced. 

“We have important faculty vacancies in 
many areas, and in every engineering 
publication you see pages and pages of job 
opportunities for engineers,” continued 
Dean Haneman. “We have trouble replac- 
ing our faculty now, and if we call a 
moratorium on the whole thing, then the 
School of Engineering is in deep trouble. 
But the Administration has been most 

responsive to our needs and I hope we can 
get these critical positions filled.” 

The School of Business, the youngest 
school on campus, has been actively pur- 
suing accreditation during the past couple 
of years and it will also be hurt by prora- 
tion. According to Dean George Horton, 
“We are striving for qualitative growth 
rather than quantitative growth. The heart 
of an academic institution is strong faculty. 
But in order to provide the proper environ- 
ment we have to have money.” 

Dean Horton maintains that his school 
is currently short 15 faculty members and 
the best way to recruit faculty is to send his 

_ staff to professional meetings. Now these 
trips have been seriously cut. 
In the School of Home Economics, travel 
money was already short before proration, 
with faculty paying a portion of their own 
travel expenses. “The further cutback in 
travel means they will have to pay all in- 
stead of part as they used to,’ says Dean 
Ruth Galbraith. “It also means that the im- 
provements on the Home Management 
House will take longer, and it means just a 
general cutback in our program. We have 
to have paper, etc., to teach the classes, so 
what proration is costing us is all the things 
that go to improve teaching and learning, 
such as visual aids, new sewing machines, 
and lab equipment. We will just sit still in- 
stead of moving forward. We are left witha 
barebones maintenance budget with no im- 
provements possible.” 
Associate Dean of the School of Arts and 
Sciences Caine Campbell stated perhaps 
the most optimistic feelings around: the 
university by calling proration ‘something 
no one looks forward to but something we 
can do on the short term without im- 
mediate effects on our program.” 
He doesn’t mean that his school is not 
hurting too, but, Dean Campbell says, ‘“We 
can live without traveling to professional 
meetings and without traveling to seek 
grants for brief periods. The other situa- 
tion varies from department to depart- 
ment. Some departments buy all their 
supplies, paper, etc., early in the year. 
Others may not and in such situations, we 
may have some delay of needed purchases. 
In the short term this is not going to havea 
noticeable effect—we are going to keep 
giving exams and doing what we have to 
do. 

“In the second area where we will be 
affected is in the summer quarter program. 
In Arts and Sciences we will be meeting all 
our teaching responsibilities. However, 


a 


proration means that lower salary level 
staff will the teaching this summer.” Hav- 
ing graduate teaching assistants, instruc- 
tors, and assistant professors rather than 
upper level faculty teaching “is not entirely 
desirable,” Dr. Campbell says, but it will 
prevent a reduction of courses. “These 
changes will not mean any noticeable 
differences to the person who looks at our 


summer schedule. We have dronned 2 few - 


tied Ad ene 


upper division courses, but I can count 
them on my fingers.” 

A third matter concerning Arts and 
Sciences as it does the rest of the Uni- 
versity is unfilled positions. “We have been 
instructed not to fill vacancies unless they 


are critical. If they aren't filled then other — 


members of the faculty and staff have have 
to take up the slack ona short-term basis. It 


Savage, McCartney 


Join Auburn Board 


Governor Fob James has appointed two 
new members to the Auburn Board of 
Trustees and reappointed Congressman 
William (Bill) Nichols °39 of Sylacauga. 

The new members are Morris Savage 58 
of Jasper and M. B. (Mike) McCartney ‘57 
of Gadsden. 

Mr. Savage is a partner in the prestigious 
law firm of Bankhead, Petree & Savage in 

Jasper. Currently counsel to Auburn Uni- 
versity for the NCAA hearings, he long has 
been active in Auburn alumni activities. He 
has served on the Executive Committee 
and as President of the Auburn Alumni 
Association. ; 

Following graduation from Auburn, 
where he played baseball and football, Mr. 
Savage was a graduate student in economic 
theory. He later received an LLB from the 
University of Virginia School of Law in 
1962. 

In addition to his law practice, Mr. 
Savage has taught economics at Walker 
College and been active in the Jasper and 
Walker County civic activities. He is a 
member of the Alabama, Virginia, and 
American Bar Associations as well as of the 
American Jurisprudence Society and the 
National Association of Railroad Trial 
Counsel. 

Mr. Savage and his wife, Carol, have two 
children: Wesley, and Mary Bennett. 

Mr. McCartney is president of Mc- 
Cartney Construction Company, Inc., and 
Calhoun Asphalt, Inc., in Gadsden. He has 
been president of the Alabama Road 
Builders’ Association and the Alabama 
Asphalt Pavement Association, and he is a 
director of the Alabama Citizens -for 
Transportation. Mr. McCartney is active 
with the Methodist church, and has been on 
the board of the Gadsden Chamber of Com- 
merce, and is a member of the board of 
Alabama City Bank. 

For several years, Mr. McCartney has 
worked with the Auburn Engineering Ex- 
tension Service as speaker for continuing 
education courses and with the Auburn 
Civil Engineering Department as a speaker 
for a senior course in highway engineering. 

He and his wife, Jane, have three 
children, two of whom are currently 
Auburn students. 


will mean a contribution of effort. If we 
have four clerks and one leaves, then three 
will have to take over and work harder. Of 
course if this goes on a long time, it will cut 
into efficiency. But for two or three 
months,-we can put our shoulders to the 
wheel and come out.O.K. 

“And, this is important, because of the 
foresight of the administration in expec- 
ting proration, we are not in as bad a state 
as we might have been. Proration simply 
means that we are going to have to take up 
some slack and do some additional thinking 
and planning. Because the University an- 
ticipated proration and made plans we are 
not going to see significant harm done to 
our program and we look forward to an in- 
crease in funding to enable us to perform as 
we should perform—and as the state of 
Alabama expects us to perform.” 

In the School of Pharmacy, Dean Ben 
Cooper says, ‘Two main things are hurting 


Cong. Bill Nichols 


James Warns Board 
To Cut Spending 
Or Face Regents 


By Kaye Lovvorn 


Governor Forrest H. (Fob) James ‘57 
chaired his first Board of Trustees meeting 
on February 23 and left no doubt that his 
policy of reducing state spending would be 
carried over to the state higher education 
system, Auburn University included. The 
Board met in full at the Auburn University 
at Montgomery (AUM) campus with 
recently appointed-members Morris 
Savage 58 and M.B. McCartney '57 atten- 
ding their first session. 

During the meeting, extended discussion 
took place over the commitment of student 
fees to backup a $9.5 million bond issue for 
an expansion of Jordan-Hare Stadium. 

Trustee Henry Steagall, III, questioned 
the provision that specifies that the prin- 
cipal and interest will be paid for “solely 
from the receipts from Jordan-Hare 
Stadium and the general tuition fees levied 


us—the lack of needed equipment and the 


significant reduction of travel,” which will 
prevent faculty from progressing in 
professional organizations, exchanging 
knowledge with other scientists, and which 
will affect the accreditation of the school in 
the long run. “We will also be affected in 
services, which means we won't be able to 
get equipment repaired and to get the 
things we need for everyday running of the 
School of Pharmacy.” 

_ Although the situation is bad, right now 
most areas of the university have adopted a 
“wait and see” attitude, believing that 
though the current situation isn't pleasant, 
it isn’t desperate yet and it could get worse. 
The question, spoken or unspoken, is 
“What about next year?” 

“We will survive but there is talk of ad- 
ding to the proration rates again,” says Vice 
President Bramlett. “Now that would be 
aboslutely devastating. ’ 


% % 


R. C. Bamberg 


against the students at the Auburn, 
Alabama campus.” Trustee Charles M. 
Smith asked whether or not the Uni- 
versity could handle the expansion from a 
financial standpoint. “I fail to see why 
we're enlarging a stadium we can't fill 
now,” he added. Earlier the Board had ap- 
proved the expansion (which has been in 
progress for several months) by a 4-3 vote 
at a meeting which Mr. Smith missed. 
On the pro side, Auburn president Harry 
M. Philpott, backed by University counsel 
Thomas Samford, pointed out that the stu- 
dent fees are merely emergency backup and 
that the university used the same method 
of financing in 1950 and 1970 bond issues 
but has never used any student fees to pay 
them. The student fee provision also 
_enables the university to save from one to 
one and one-half percent on the interest 
rates. Dr. Philpott, supported by Alumni 
Executive Director Buck Bradberry, in- 
dicated that alumni support would be 
forthcoming to support the stadium addi- 
tion should the stadium funds fall short. 
Revenue from increased ticket sales is ex- 
pected to generate $850,000 yearly. 


( Continued on Page 3) 


Trustees 


(Continued from Page 2) 


Trustee Ralph (Shug) Jordan spoke in 
favor of the expansion, saying that the ad- 
ditional 11,000 seats are “a matter of con- 
fidence in the future.” He pointed out that 
the stadium has been filled in the past if not 
recently and that other Southeastern Con- 
ference stadiums seat 72,000. He said he 


could “foresee the day when 72,000 would: 


be in the stadium consistently.” 

SGA President Jeff Stone, a non-voting 
member of the board, reminded the Board 
that although student fees were being com- 
mitted, the Auburn students “did nat agree 
with the expansion of the stadium to begin 
with.” (A campus survey showed that the 
students were against the expansion 
although the Student Senate approved a 
recommendation favoring it.) He asked 
that in return the Board support some stu- 
dent priority projects. That comment 
sidetracked the Board from the bond issue 
while Mr. Steagall asked permission to pre- 
sent a resolution as an answer to Mr. Stone 
that he had planned to introduce later in 
the meeting. 

Mr. Steagall’s resolution, seconded by 


Ralph (Shug) Jordan 


Mr. Smith, called for Dr. Philpott to report 
to the trustees at their next regular meeting 
(scheduled for June 4) on ways to finance a 
student activities building costing about $2 
million. “We continue to put off the stu- 
dent activities building,” he said. “It 
behooves us to look very strongly and very 
seriously at the need.” _~ 

The move brought comment from Gov. 
James that anticipated his later remarks 
about fiscal self-control when he asked 
whether or not the Board wanted to con- 
sider any other new buildings or perhaps 
branch locations before it got back to the 
matter at hand. After a brief silence, the 
board approved the bond business on a mo- 


tion made by R. C. (Red) Bamberg and . 


seconded by Coach Jordan. 

In other money matters, Dr. Philpott 
reported to the Board on the university’s 
response to the six percent proration 
which has cut Auburn's income for the rest 
of the fiscal year by $3.2 million. The Uni- 
versity, Dr. Philpott told the Board, has cut 
maintenance and operations across the 
board to save $2,098,000. An. additional 
$1,250,000 reduction will be made by not 
filling vacant faculty positions, not spen- 
ding a special reserve fund for equipment, 
and by funds overbudgeted for summer 
quarter salaries. Earlier Auburn had set 


aside $500,000 against the possibility of, 


‘ John W. Pace, Ill 


Charles M. Smith, Ill 


Robert H. Harris 


Dr. Harry M. Philpott 


proration when revenue earmarked for the 
Special Education Fund failed to meet the 
expected amount. 

But the strongest words about money 
came from Governor James who warned 
the Board that Auburn and the other 13 in- 
stitutions of higher learning in Alabama 
must exercise greater fiscal responsibility 
or risk being run by a board of regents. The 


state institutions will be run by a cen- 


tralized board “in short order,” he said if 
the “expansionist trends” of higher educa- 
tion don’t stop. 

The governor called the current budget 
requests unrealistic. During the next year, 
state revenue is expected to increase ten 
percent. Higher education institutions 
have submitted budget requests asking for 
increases of between 45 and 60 percent. 

Auburn’s request is up $30 million from 
the current budget, the governor pointed 
out, while he is “struggling to find $400,- 
000 to test children in the public schools 
this year.” : 

Trustee Smith made a resolution, 
seconded by Mr. Bamberg, to have the 
Board’s Budget Committee come up with 
some different recommendations about the 
Auburn budget. 

The Governor told the board that he has 
asked the Alabama Commission on Higher 
Education to review all requests. In con- 
junction with his comments on higher 
responsibility, he asked Dr. Philpott and 
the Board to submit in six months a five 
year plan for the University based on pro- 
jected enrollment, capital expenditure 
needs, and areas of interest in order to 
avoid unnecessary duplication of programs. 

The governor told the board that 
priorities will be funded ‘that are right,” 
adding that “in the past lots of fun and 
games have been played—I don’t want that 
kind of nonsense.” 

Following the meeting Dr. Philpott told 
reporters that the University will do 
everything within its power to cooperate 
with the governor. He expects the board to 
meet again within a few weeks to approve 
new budget proposals before the 
Legislature meets in mid-April. 

In his comments to reporters following 
the meeting, the governor said that he ex- 
pects some institutions of higher learning 
to receive “the same amount of state funds 
next year as this and that others will receive 
even less.’ Warning that a ten percent in- 
crease ‘“would be a maximum,” he said, “I 


Henry B. Steagall 


believe that expansion of any phase of 
education over the 12th grade must come 
sharply under control.” 

Commenting on Governor James’ 
remarks, University Business Manager 
Rhett Riley said, “He’s committed to 
reducing state spending. I think he’s 
sincere, and anyone thinking anything else 
would be making a mistake.” 

In other business, the Board of Trustees 
approved a $15,000 utility installation at 
AUM, agreed to further exploration for oil 
on a University-owned experimental forest 
in Fayette County, sold 20 acres of land to 
the State Highway Department to be used 
to construct an I-85 exit at the E. V. Smith 
Experiment Station between Auburn and 
Montgomery, and passed resolutions prais- 
ing the service of former board members 
Sue Fincher and Walston Hester who 
recently completed terms of the board. 


Engineering Seeks Heads 
For Two Departments 


Auburn is currently seeking heads for 


the Departments of Industrial and 
Aerospace Engineering. Dr. George H. 
Brooks, head of industrial engineering 
since 1966, will return to fulltime teaching 
in the area of information services in June, 
and Prof. Robert G. Pitts '33, head of 
Aerospace, will retire June 30. Prof. Pitts 
has spent 44 years at Auburn where he was 
director of the School of Aviation as well as 
professor of aerospace engineering. He has 
headed AE for 35 years. | 


AIAA Named Outstanding 
The Auburn student branch of the 


American Institute of Aeronautics and 


Astronautics has been named an outstan- 
ding student chapter for 1977-78. The 
chapter is one of 15 recognized by the 


American Institute for outstanding perfor-— 


mance. Auburn officers are Kelly Cavitt of 
Florence, president; Amin Aur of 
Memphis, Tenn., vice president; Frank 
Bigham of West River, Md., secretary, and 


Don Stumbo of Concord, Tenn., treasurer. . 


Dr. Fred Martin is AIAA faculty advisor. 
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Here and There— 
The Hour of Judgment 


By Jerry Roden, Jr., 46 


Alabama public education approaches the 
hour of judgment: Sometime during April, each 
child in state public schools from grades one 
through twelve will go into 
battle against the California 
Achievement Test. All 
close observers of 
educational developments 
in recent years know that 
the results will be distrub- 
ing, perhaps even shocking 
to many people. Thus, one 
scarcely needs the gift of 
prophecy to predict that the 
scores from this unprecedented mass testing will 
intensify demands for radical improvement in 
the quality of Alabama public education. 

When those scores come in, public school ad- 
‘ministrators and teachers undoubtedly will bear 
the brunt of public outcry. And heightened in- 
Sistence that we put our teachers themselves to 
some standard objective test unquestionably will 
occur. Such corisequences are both logical and 
desirable, provided that the majority of us main- 
tain a proper perspective. Significant improve- 
ment of public education requires an objective 
assessment of administrator and teacher literacy 
as the next step after an analysis of student 
achievement. 

However, we must emphasize from the outset 
that administrator and teacher testing, like the 
planned student testing, will serve the purpose 
of assessment only, that it will not become a 
punitive exercise or the basis for mass dis- 
missals. Standard objective tests properly ad- 
ministered can reveal things that we cannot 
learn otherwise about the present status of 
education, but they are not infallible instruments 
for measuring individual capability and poten- 
tial. Therefore, we never should employ the 
results of such tests as the sole basis for student 
placement or for administrator or teacher 
promotion or dismissal. 

To put the matter another way, standard ob- 
jective tests almost invariably pinpoint the 
general and individual problems which exist, but 
they do not always define those problems 
precisely, and they rarely suggest any clear-cut 
solutions for them. The massive testing we are 
suggesting for administrators, teachers, and 
students can tell us fairly accurately where we 
stand in public education generally, but can 
reveal very little about how to get where we wish 
to go. Thus, charting the course for the future 
after we have made an assessment of the present 
status becomes the real test for all who care 
about education, not just for administrators and 
teachers. 

While endorsing massive testing, we must re- 
main sensitive to the fact that the process will be 
a painful one for most participants, regardless of 
personal adequacy or inadequacy for the test in 
question. Standard objective tests intimidate 
most of us in some strange, irrational, inex- 
plicable way. From time to time throughout my 
life, I have been subjected toa variety of standar- 
dized tests and never approached the most rou- 
tine one without some fear and trembling. 
Furthermore, I administered all kinds of stan- 
dardized tests for Educational Testing Service 
and Psychological Corporation for more than 
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twenty years. During that time, I saw brilliant 
young men and women, who scored in the upper 
percentiles on those tests, literally become 
physically ill from testing fears. 

I recite their experiences to emphasize that 
many competent administrators and teachers 
who have no logical reason to fear the results of a 
test may object vehemently to being tested. The 
rest of us need to appreciate this very natural 
human reaction and to avoid any hasty conclu- 
sion that every objector is an educational in- 
competent. Beyond that, we need to recognize 
that our effective teachers and administrators 
have another justifiable reason for objecting to 
being tested: They have mastered their subjects 
and done their work well, and it is not their fault 
that all of us have let public education deteriorate 
to the point that a massive assessment has 
become essential. 

Therefore, as Alabama education approaches 
the hour of judgment, those of us who care about 
education must act with both determination.and 
restraint. An objective assessment of the entire 


—Photo by Alan Stephenson 


public school system is imperative, but we must 
arrive at that assessment without alienating the 
dedicated superintendents, principals, and 
teachers on whom we must rely for leadership in 
charting and pursuing a new and better course. 
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Esoterica For Everyone— 
Happiness is a Warm Barn 


By Bob Sanders 52 
(Reprinted from The Auburn Bulletin) 


It’s on really cold, disagreeable mornings, 
when you think you'd like to spend the rest of 
your life in the just-right warm bed, that I think 
about the old barn. 

Milking was a twice-a-day job from the time I 
foolishly pestered Mother into letting me learn 
how to do it till I left the nest. Lord, it was 
regular, weekends, holidays, birthdays—the 
milking had to be done. We didn’t run a dairy, 
you understand. This was just the family cow or 
cows (sometimes two) that we always kept to 
produce the milk and butter we consumed in 
huge amounts. 

We didn’t drink coffee or tea on a regular 
basis, just milk, three meals a day. 

We had these glasses that held exactly a pint. 
Often I'd come in from the field for dinner or 
supper and down a couple of them full of milk 
before I even started eating, just ‘cause I was 


thirsty, then perhaps one or two more along. 


with the peas and cornbread. So much for the 
health giving qualities of milk. 

But all that milk had to be worked for. It didn’t 
just jump into the Mason jars we used to lower 
into the well or (later) into the refrigerator all by 
itself. It had to be extracted physically from its 
source. 

Cold wintry mornings were, at the same time, 
the worst and the best. Getting out from under 
all those quilts and onto the cold floor and into 
the longhandles and everything was bad, and 
stumbling through the dark coldness over the 
familiar path down to the barn with the north 
wind whipping sadistically was a _ painful 
awakening experience, but it made the barn 
seem good in comparison. 

The barn wasn't airtight by a long shot, it 
wasn't built to be. The southeast end of the loft 
was, in fact, just slatted, so there'd be plenty of 
ventilation for the hay stored up there. But, with 
the big doors and the hay hole at the northwest 
end of the hall closed, the barn was still a cozy 
place. 

Sometimes I'd take the lantern and hang it up 
for light as I'd mix old Fan’s or Fern’s feed in the 
feed room, the first door on the right; but I knew 
the territory so well that I could operate quite 
adequately just by feel. 

Yes, cozy. The doors and the north wall cut off 
the north wind, and the animal heat from the 
mules and cows warmed up the inside of the barn 
as effectively as a stove would have done. And 
when I'd get the crushed corn and velvetbeans 
laced with the aromatic cottonseed meal poured 
into the trough and old Fan would start lapping 
it up and I'd get her into the right position with 
her leg backed, and get my milk stool in the ob- 
vious place and get all snuggled up to her with 
my hands on the proper equipment and the milk 
bucket between my knees, I'd be comfortably 
warm at last. 

It was not a bad job, except for the grinding 
regularity of the thing. I'd sit there, sleepily pull- 
ing away, listening to the sandpapery sound of 
her tongue on the bottom of the trough and the 


gentle jingling of the bell she wore on her neck 
as the squirts of milk hitting the bottom and 
sides of the bucket descended the scale from a 
stinging, ringing sound to a gentle hiss as the 
foamy milk accumulated. 

You wanted to be through with the milking by 
the time she finished with her feed or, trained 
though she was, she might get restless and start 
trying to move around some. 

Sometimes there'd be a sensitive teat because 
of a briarscratch or something that would re- 
quire special handling, and sometimes she'd 
start flapping her tail around, which would cause 
harsh words to be spoken and maybe a fist to her 
ribs, which didn’t bother her at all, but provided 
a suitable outlet for me. | 


Sometimes, as light began to show, I could see 
through the cracks squirrels beginning to play in 
the trees by the gully down the hill on the south 
side of the barn, our protected squirrels which 
we didn’t hunt, as opposed to the ones farther on 
down the hollow and in the bottom, which were 
considered fair game. 

Old Bounce would be in the hall just outside 
the stable, waiting. I could hear the mules, old 
Hat and Bill, shuffling around in their stalls 
across the hall, and the sound of their chewing, 
occasionally, as they muched, not very hungrily, 
just out of habit, mostly, on the hay in their racks. 

I'd be so nice and warm in there I'd almost be 
sorry when the milking and stripping would be 
finished and I’d have to leave the sanctuary of the 
barn and face into that cold wind on the way back 
to the house. 

But by then, the kitchen would also be warm, 
and after I washed the unpleasant milking smell 
off my hands, breakfast would be waiting. 


Behind The Headlines 


By Kaye Lovwvorn 


At the end of the article about his favorite 
professor, which appears in this issue, Capt. 
Kenneth MacDonnell '69 writes: “Being in his 
classes and with him elsewhere changed me. 
Why is thisso important? Simply because educa- 
tion should change people. If it does not, then 
what is the point of it all?” 

In nominating Dr. Bruce Herring for our 
favorite professor series, Ben T. Ray '70 said that 
Dr. Herring led him into a field that he enjoys 
and that he’s good at. Had he not been in the 
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class, Mr. Ray thinks he would have had another ~ 
career altogether. 

Dr. McKown and Dr. Herring are but two of 
the nominations we have had from 51 alumni, 
who have sent us letters, comments, names, 
suggestions, etc. Needless to say it will be a while 
before we can complete the series, and some of 
them are providing us with quite a challenge— 
We are considering a short review of our detec- 
tive skills. But the responses have given us a 
renewed knowledge of the pride alumni take in 
their Auburn education and of the importance of 
the teachers they have found here. 

We also hope that the series will remind 
alumni who have meant to write us about their 
favorite professor to do so. No two people have 
nominated the same person, so chances are that 
the person who influenced you is not yet on our 
list. 

WHAT DO YOU THINK?—As you no 
doubt have noticed by now, The Alumnews has a 
new look this issue. Under the guiding influence 
of Ronnie Fordham ’76, and the badgering of the 
rest of the crew of University Printing Service 
who regularly see us through the ordeal of get- 
ting The Alumnews camera-ready, we have 
taken the plunge. I confess to mixed emotions 
and think frequently of acomment (ora plea) an 
alumnus put at the bottom of a questionnaire we 
printed a couple of years ago asking our readers 
what you thought of The Alumnews. An- 
ticipating us, he wrote, “Please don’t change it 
too much.” I don’t think we have, but I'd like to 
know your reactions and recommendations. And 
so would Bill, Lyn, Linda, Connie, Leonora, Mike, 
Ronnie, Stan, and Kathy at University Printing 
Service. 

GOODBYE, ROBIN—On the coldest days of 
fall and winter quarters, when 8 a.m. found Pat 
Keller and me huddled around a heater—usually 


_in her office because it’s warmer—our resident 


yankee, alias Robin Meyer, would come in beam- 
ing. In her clipped accent (at least to our 
Southern ears) she’d say—and mean— ‘Dont 
you just love this weather?” 

After six months of interviewing, writing 
alumnalities, writing and rewriting features, — 
clipping newspapers, coming in through 
sickness, taking photographs and retaking 
photographs, Robin is completing both her in- 
ternship and her college degree. By the time you 
get this Alumnews, she, along with daughter, 
Erin, and husband, Peter, (who's also 
graduating) will have returned to Washington. 
Despite her abominable taste in weather, we re 
going to miss Robin’s wisecracks, her sense of 


humor, and her hard work. 


Only Yesterday 


FIFTY YEARS AGO: The New Year 
brought with it enough news to keep 
students and» faculty reading the 
Plainsman, which featured such intriguing 
headlines as “Attempt Made to Rob Ideal 
Laundry Store,” “Minors Barred from Pool 
Rooms,” and “Coach Bohler Stresses 
Scholarship to Frosh.’ It was in January, 


too, that the influenza epidemic abated and 


the Lee County Health Department allow- 
ed churches, schools, and theatres to 
reopen. Meanwhile, the Fire Department 
made a memorable run to save Dr. 
McAdory’s smoke-shrouded house on 


South College only to discover that the . 


“fire” was a pound of butter burning in the 
McAdory oven. Then there was the rash of 
automobile thefts, going back a month or 
so, in which a Mr. Meadows’ Ford pickup 
had been stolen from his back yard and 


“Mutt” Gregory's car had been taken from. 


in front of the Theta Kappa Nu house. The 
pickup was not reported found, but Mutt’s 
auto was discovered on Opelika Road, 
minus tires and battery. 


THIRTY YEARS AGO: The Auburn 
band marched in Harry S. Truman’s in- 
auguration parade in Washington, D.C., 
Billy Neighbors won the twentieth run- 
ning of the Wilbur Hutsell-ODK Cake 
Race, and three new parking areas were un- 
der construction on campus, bringing the 
total number of spaces up to 1536. 
Meanwhile, Auburn student C.G. Reynolds 
was denied permission to build a roller rink 
' mear campus because, the City Council said, 
the rink would be “undesirable.” 

Also in the news was the Auburn 
Players’ production of George Bernard 
Shaw's play, Candida, starring Hazel Riley, 
E.B. Miles, and Bill Manley. Across campus 
from the Theatre Department, Dr. W.H. 
Greenleaf of the Horticulture Department 
announced the development of a new 
variety of pumpkin, and the School of 
Agriculture as a whole announced its new 
faculty members, including associate 
agricultural economist Ben T. Lanham, Jr., 
and assistant professor of agronomy and 
soils Joseph T. Hood, who had just received 
his master’s from Purdue. 


TWENTY YEARS AGO: Entertainment 
was rampant on the Plains, with Katherine 
Anne Porter speaking on “What Is Fic- 
tion?” and dance léssons in the Union 
Building featuring American and Latin 
dances such as the Foxtrot, Waltz, Jitter- 
bug, Mambo, Cha-Cha, Rhumba, and 
Tango at fifty cents per lesson. Those who 
preferred the movies could take in a choice 
ranging from “The Lone Ranger and the 
Lost City of Gold” at the Auburn-Opelika 
Drive-In to “The Girl in the Bikini,’ featur- 
ing Brigitte Bardot and advertising “This 
one is in English!” at the War Eagle 
Theatre Saturday night late show. Horror 
movie buffs got an offer they couldn’t 
refuse: the War Eagle offered a free burial 
to anyone who died of fright while viewing 
“Screaming Skull.” Those who liked sports 
could attend the Theta Chi-Sigma Nu 
Toliet Bowl, a real live tackle football game 
complete with Auburn uniforms, with 
proceeds going for a worthy cause—the Lee 
County Welfare Department's Emergency 
Fund. Those who liked to read could im- 
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merse themselves in a copy of the booklet 
“Hubert Hookworm and Tommy,” which 
had been prepared and printed by the 
Education Interpretation Service of 
Auburn. More than 600,000 copies of the 
booklet had been distributed throughout 
the South and in several foreign countries 
to combat hookworm. 

Alumnalities: Herschel Q. Holley ‘49 
was technical director at Thiokol Cor- 
poration’s Longhorn Division in Marshall, 
Texas... Webster Posey 55 was studying at 
the Virginia Theological Seminary in Alex- 
andria, Va... Boyd Beecher Rose ’58 was a 
graduate student in ag economics... Donald 
Wesley Gardner 58 was a chemical 
engineer in Spartenburg, N.C... Jane Rid- 
dle Parks 58 was teaching-in Huntsville... 
Ervin Meadows ’40 was elected president 
of the Opelika Kiwanis Club... William F. 
Busch ’52 was an aero research engineer in 
Huntsville... Francis P. Hereford’27 was a 
certified public accountant in 
Montgomery... MARRIED: Frances Bush 
Holmes to Lt. Col. William Lee Wood ’46 
in Macon, Ga... BORN: A daughter, Julie 
Ann, to Dr. and Mrs. Jack D. Vines ’46 of 
Birmingham... A daughter, Nancy 
Catherine, to Mr. and Mrs. Walter K. Ivey 
wre 


Recent Retirees 


Views Coming 
To Auburn 


Smartest Move 


By Melissa Parker Roney 
AU News Bureau 


Dr. Hal Maynor, Jr., decided he’d made 
the right move when he brought his family 
to Auburn 19 years ago. 

“My whole family knew we liked it as 
soon as we arrived here,” says the Kentucky 
native, who got his job at Auburn by 
answering an advertisement in a technical 
journal. “I don’t mind saying that it was the 
smartest move I ever made.” 

Upon his retirement last summer, Dr. 
Maynor became professor emeritus of 
mechanical engineering. While an active 
professor Dr. Maynor had responsibility 
for courses taught at the sophomore and 
graduate levels. 

“It was gratifying to have observed 
students at the sophomore level, when they 
are young and really just beginning their 
careers, and then again when they are 
graduate students, mature young people,” 
sayd Dr. Maynor. 

“I always tried to understand my 
students and trust them, so they would 
trust me. I also tried to answer any 
questions they had, and if I didn’t know the 
answer, I would find it for them.” 

Dr. Maynor plans tospend a great deal of 
retirement time developing an indexing 
system for The Publication of Applied 


Dr. Hal Maynor 


Mechanics Reviews, a journal of critical 
review of worldwide literature in applied 
mechanics and related engineering science. 
Golf, tennis and gardening—more conven- 
tional pursuits—are also in his plans. 
Dr. Maynor considers himself fortunate 
to be able to look back at the end of his 
professional years and say, “I’m satisfied 
that everything worked out as it has.” 


Dendy Named 
Emeritus of Two 
Departments 


By Roy Roberson 


For thirty years, Dr. John S. (Jack) Dendy 
has been a standard-setter in teaching and _ 
research in aquatic biology at Auburn Uni- 
versity, and when he retired, September 1, 
he became the first professor emeritus of 
both the Department of Fisheries and 
Allied Aquacultures and the Department of 
Zoology-Entomology. 

Dr. Dendy, a native of Walhalla, South 
Carolina, came to Auburn as an associate 
professor of zoology in 1947. At that time 
Auburn’s School of Agriculture and 
Agricultural Experiment Station was just 
starting a program of fisheries, then a part 
of the Department of Zoology- 
Entomology, and Dr. Dendy became the 
first staff member with formal fisheries 
and aquatic biology training. Since he came 
to Auburn, the fisheries program has 
grown into a department and has gained 
world-wide recognition as the finest 


Dendy Retires 


(Continued from Page 6) 


freshwater teaching and research facility in 
the world. 

Dr. Dendy earned his B.S. degree from 
Presbyterian College, M.A. from the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, and the Ph.D. 
from the University of Michigan. After 
working for the Tennessee Valley Authori- 
ty in a freshwater fisheries research 
program, he came to Auburn in 1947. He 
became a full professor in 1957. In 1959, 
Dr. Dendy spent a year in the Philippines, 
working for the United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organization. 

Though he came to Auburn with a 
strong background in research, Dr. Dendy 
soon became heavily involved in teaching. 
Among his former students are the present 
heads of the Auburn Departments of 
Zoology-Entomology and Fisheries and 
Allied Aquacultures Kirby Hays | and 
Wayne Shell, and thousands of other 
students from as far away as the Uni- 
versity of Tasmania. ! 

Despite a heavy load of teaching, Dr. 
Dendy maintained an effective research 


program. He is a pioneer in the breeding — 


and raising of crayfish in Alabama. Perhaps 
he has gained more notoriety for discover- 
ing a colony of rare freshwater jellyfish on 
the Auburn campus, but Dr. Dendy has also 
devised and patented a chemical-coated 
string, called a Finda-Fish, which is used to 
determine the oxygen level of water. He 
has also built other practical research tools, 
such as cutting up a razor blade to make 
tiny scalpals. 

As an example of how endeared Dr. 
Dendy is to his colleagues and former 
students, over 100 persons, from as far 
away as Pennsylvania, attended his retire- 
ment party recently. He received gifts from 
present students, former students, and 
colleagues, ranging from a power saw to 
‘‘whittlin wood.” When asked what he en- 
joyed most about his 30 years at Auburn, 
Dr. Dendy said it all in two words—the 


people. 
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Dr. Clarence E. Scarsbrook 


Work with Students 
Most Rewarding 


By Gene Stevenson 


For Auburn University’ Professor 


Clarence E. Scarsbrook ’42, happiness is | 


having the opportunity for a career as a 
college teacher followed by early retire- 
ment to enjoy world travel and other per- 


sonal interests. His retirement on Sept. 30 | 


marked the completion of this happiness 
formula and the beginning of what he sees 
as an exciting period of his life. \ 

Dr. Scarsbrook’s career at Auburn began 
in 1953 when he joined the teaching and 
research faculty of the School of 
Agriculture-Agricultural Experiment 
Station’s Department of Agronomy and 
Soils. He had completed doctoral study at 
North Carolina State University and serv- 
ed four years on the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity faculty before returning to his alma 
mater. | 

Despite a strong interest in soils 
research, his scientific specialty, Dr. 
Scarsbrook’s first love has remained with 
teaching. He is quick to say that his work 
with students has been his most important, 
and most rewarding, endeavor. 

His dedication to teaching has resulted 
in some noteworthy innovations. Before 
his classes became prohibitively large, Dr. 
Scarsbrook followed the practice of writing 
to the parents of each student who passed a 
course he taught. He learned enough about 
the students to make each letter personal. 

In an era when scientific specialization 
was the style, Dr. Scarsbrook preferred to 
be known as a generalist. He made a special 
effort to relate course materials to every 
student in his classes, stressing that all 
knowledge is interconnected. This ap- 
proach made him especially effective in 
teaching such courses as earth science, 
which proved popular with men and 


women students alike from various 
curricula. | | 

Research accomplishments of Dr. 
Scarsbrook are credited with contributing 
to major changes in Alabama agriculture 
since the early 1950's. Findings of his 
studies dealing with nitrogen application 
and plant populations helped farmers 
make significant improvements in corn 
production. 

His recent research interests, dealing 
with movement of nitrates in soils and 
effects on crops, have been closely allied 
with current agricultural concerns 
nationally. Whereas 25 years ago the need 


was for greater use of nitrogen for efficient » 


crop production, the emphasis now is on 
preventing overuse to avoid environmen- 
tal pollution. 

Professional recognition has come to Dr. 
Scarsbrook from the local to the national 
level during his years at Auburn. He ts a 
Fellow of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science and served as in- 
ternational president of Gamma Sigma 
Delta, the Honor Society of Agriculture. 
He has served as president of the Auburn 


Chapter of the Soicety of Sigma Xi, chair-» 


man of the General Faculty of AU, and 
chairman of the Auburn University Senate. 
He also holds membership in Phi Kappa 
Phi, Alpha Zeta, and several professional 
or ganizations. 

Dr. Scarsbrook and his wife, Mildred 
Moore ’31, have two daughters who, like 
their parents, are Auburn graduates: Ellen 
Scarsbrook Johnston ’67 (Mrs. William J.) 
of Auburn and Miriam Scarsbrook Saxon 
‘72 (Mrs. John of Alexandria, Va.). The 
Scarsbrooks are experienced travelers and 
will be putting their experiences to use in 
future trips. 


Ensminger Retires 
To Cattle Farm 


By Gene Stephenson 
Ag Research Information 


Auburn University’s loss was the 


Alabama cattle industry's gain when 
Agronomy and Soils Department Head L. 
E. Ensminger retired Dec. 31 after 34 years 


Dr. L. E. Ensminger 


on the teaching and research faculty. He 
now is able to devote full time to preducing 
Polled Hereford cattle on his farm at Gold 
Hill. 

Dr. Ensminger’s tenure of service at 
Auburn spanned the period of greatest 
change and progress in the history of 
Alabama agriculture. His service as 
teacher, research, and administrator in 
Auburn’s School of Agriculture and 
Agricultural Experiment Station is credited 
with making significant contributions to 
these farming advances. | 

Cotton was still king when Dr. 
Ensminger came to Auburn in 1944, crop 
yields were low, and pasture fertilization 
was hardly talked about. Today's Alabama 
agriculture is generally livestock oriented, 
with soybeans largely replacing cotton as a 
cash crop, and peanuts becoming even 
more important in adapted areas. Farming 
practices for these crops bear little 
resemblance to those used when Dr. 
Ensminger moved to Auburn, and pastures 
are now recognized as profitable crops to 


be limed, fertilized, and managed for top 


production. | 

A native of Missouri and graduate of 
University of Missouri, Dr. Ensminger 
became associate professor at Auburn on 
Nov. 1, 1944. He was promoted to full 
professor in 1953 and became department 
head in 1966. Earlier he had been soil 
chemist at University of Florida (1942-44) 
and assistant professor at University of 
Idaho (1939-42). He had one year of 
graduate study at Rutgers University and 
earned the Ph.D. at University of Illinois. 

Dr. Ensminger did some of the early 
work in crop response to sulfur, earning 
him a nationwide reputation in the area of - 
sulfur’s relation to crop fertility. He wrote 
numerous reports on his work with 
phosphorus and sulfur in relation to soil | 
fertility, as well as on early studies dealing | 
with clay mineralogy and soil chemistry. 


Upon joining the Auburn staff, Dr. 
Ensminger directed research efforts 
toward overcoming the lack of knowledge 
about sources and rates of phosphorus for 
crops and correlation with soil test, and on 
soil fertility problems associated with the 
change from row crops to pastures. The 
switch to high analysis fertilizers and acid 
forming nitrogen products called for in- 
creased attention to liming, sulfur use, and 
minor elements, and Dr. Ensminger’s 
research helped fill this need. | 


As an administrator, Dr. Ensminger has 
been successful in efforts to increase per- 
sonnel and equipment support for his 
senior scientific staff to increase their 
productivity. Department professors are 
teaching more agronomy and soils courses 
than before, and the number of agronomy 
majors has increased. In the research area 
there has been increased emphasis on 
forage crop breeding, notably with fescue 
and phalaris grasses, to serve the expan- 
ding livestock industry, and there has been 
added emphasis on herbicidal research. On 
the farm research has been initiated in re- 


cent years. 


Dr. Ensminger is leaving a department 
that is well equipped for any type 
laboratory and field work. The new Main 
Station, the E. V. Smith Research Center 
between Auburn & Montgomery, provides 
the department some 350 acres of open — 
land that is well suited to row crop 
research. Physical facilities have been com- 
pleted that are adequate for any type of 
field research, and irrigation capabilities 
are being developed. 
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Kathryn Jenkins 


Kathryn Jenkins 


Retires From 
Alumni Office | 


During the past twenty-five years, 
Kathryn Jenkins has supervised the mail- 
ing of more than a million copies of The 
Alumnews—not to mention hundreds of 


thousands of dues mailings, football and 


basketball order blanks, Annual Giving 
mailings, Alumni Trip brochures, etc., that 
go out to alumni. 


On February 28, Mrs. Jenkins retired. 
Turning the supervision of the Alumni 
Association mailing room over to her staff, 
she plans to spend more time in her house 
and yard and leave the keeping up with of 


80,000 alumni to somebody else. 


She may even go fishing with her hus- 
band, Frank, who retired a couple of years 
ago from the Auburn campus where he was 
supervisor of the State Vocational 
Rehabilitation Service. 


The Jenkins family also includes two 
alumni children: Frank, Jr., 66 of Auburn 
and Kay Jenkins Allen (Mrs. John) ’62 of 
Huntsville. 


Haynes Retires 
From Technical 
Services 


By Melissa Parker Roney 
AU News Bureau 


After a teaching career spanning 33 
years, Dr. Luther J. Haynes retired Sept. 30 
as professor and head of the technical ser- 
vices department of the School of 
Engineering at Auburn University. 


Dr. Haynes’ first assignment at Auburn 
was in 1942, as an instructor in the War 
Production Training Program which train- 
ed young students for wartime industry in 
such skills as mechanics and welding. After 
serving in the Army for two years during 
World War II, he returned to Auburn as an 
instructor in the machine shop. In 1962, he 


S 


was named head of industrial laboratories. 
In 1970, when industrial laboratories and 
engineering graphics combined to form the 
present technical services department, he 
became head. ) 


During his years in the department, Dr. 
Haynes has taught over 10,000 students in 
various industrial arts courses such as 
machine shop, manufacturing processes 
and gages and measurements. 


He became interested in the field of in- 


dustrial arts as a child when he worked for 


his father who was a contractor. ‘I worked 
for him. since I was big enough to pick up 
two-by-fours,” Dr. Haynes says. 


Dr. Haynes has had wide experience in 
teaching, beginning with fifth graders in 
public schools and continuing to college 
students at the graduate level. According to 
him, “Teachers are faced with more 
problems now than in the past, but the 
nature of learning and the individual are 
basically the same as always.” 


Dr. Haynes says he has enjoyed all the 
many activities and projects in his years of 
teaching but that working with’ students 
has been a highlight. 

“I can say with absolute honesty that I 
love working with students. And judging 
from the students’ conduct and attitude, I 
think we have the finest student body 
anywhere,’ says Dr. Haynes. 

A native of Anniston, Dr. Haynes and 
his wife, Estelle, have one son, John. 

His future plans are not yet settled, but 
Dr. Haynes expects to do some work inthe 
design and developmental area. He will 
also serve on a committee for metrication 
of the School of Engineering during the 
next year. An avid golfer, Dr. Haynes does 
hope to indulge more in the sport upon his 
retirement. 
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Dr. Luther Haynes 


“I'm looking forward to retirement but 
with mixed feelings, of course. I’ve 


thoroughly enjoyed my associations with — 


my colleagues here, and the work has 
always been enjoyable. I have nothing but 
the most pleasant of memories of my 
tenure here at Auburn University,” says 
Dr. Haynes. 

Vincent S. Haneman, dean of the School 
of Engineering, expressed the feelings of 
Haynes’ associates by saying, “In many 


ways Dr. Haynes will be irreplaceable. His 
years of teaching experience at Auburn, his 
vast professional expertise and the in- 
dividual qualities that make him widely 
respected and loved in the school will be 
hard to replace, indeed.” 

Dr. Haynes earned his bachelor’s degree 
in industrial arts education and his master’s 
in school administration at Auburn. He 
earned his doctorate at Bradley University 
at Peoria, Ill., in industrial education. 


Campus Rou ndup 


Faculty Activities 
and Honors 


Dr. Crystal Knight Kelly, assistant 
professor of psychology at Auburn, has 
been appointed to a five-year term on the 


State Board of Examiners in Psychology. 


As one of the five members of the board, 
Dr. Kelly will administer the law. under 
which psychologists are licensed to practice 
in Alabama. She has a wide variety of 
professional experience, having worked 
with children affected with cerebral palsy, 
PKU, and mental retardation and with 
adults with various problems including 


drug addiction. Since her appointment at 


Auburn she has taught graduate courses in 
child psychopathology, -worked on a joint 
appointment at the Student Development 
Services, and in a private practice of clinical 
psychology with children. 

Gary Kitely will coordinate the evalua- 
tion of aviation management programs at 
the 60-member universities associated 
with the University Aviation Association 
(UAA). The new executive director of 
UAA is an associate professor of aviation 
management at Auburn. 

Dr. Charles V. Lair, professor and direc- 
tor of the clinical psychology training 
program at Auburn, has been elected a 
Fellow in the American Psychological 
Association. He is already a Fellow in the 
Gerontological Association. 

Dr. Samuel T. Coker, professor of phar- 
macology /toxicology in Auburn’s School of 
Pharmacy, is chairman of the Governor's 
Advisory Council on Alcoholism, Drug 
Abuse, and Mental Illness. Dr. Coker has 
also been elected secretary-treasurer of 
District Three of the American Association 
of Colleges of Pharmacy and National 
Association of Boards of Pharmacy. 

Dr. H. C. Morgan, Jr., professor and 
assistant dean of the School of Veterinary 
Medicine, the second recipient of the an- 
nual award of the Alabama Academy of 
Veterinary Practice. The award recognized 
Dr. Morgan's contributions to veterinary 
medicine and continuing education. His 
duties at Auburn involved academic affairs, 
professional relations, learning resources 
development, and continuing education. 
He is also on the editorial board of three 
scientific journals. 

Bootste Mayfield has bee chosen instruc- 
tor for the Georgia Flute Symposium. At 
Auburn she established the nationally- 
recognized Auburn Flute Festival which 
features Julius Baker, first flutist of the 
New York Philharmonic and brings 
flutists fromall over the U.S. to the Auburn 
campus for a week of intensive study. She is 
scheduled to appear in a series of concerts 
in Atlanta this spring. 


Dr. J. David Irwin 61, professor and 
head of the Electrical Engineering Depart- 
ment, has been elected secretary of the 
National Association of Electrical 
Engineering Department Heads. He is also 
vice chairman of the Southeastern Elec- 
trical Engineering Department Heads 
Association and serves the Institute of . 
Electrical and Electronic Engineers in a 
number of positions on a national level. 

Charles J. Hiers 'S7, professor and head 
of the Auburn Department of Art, is now 
serving on the Board of directors of the 
National Association of Schools of Art. He 
will serve a three-year term as director and 
chairman of the Division I (Professional 
Programs) commission on accreditation 
and membership. 

Dr. William R. Brawner, Jr., instructor - 
in radiology at Auburn, has completed the 
certifying examination to become a full 
diplomate in the American College of 
Veterinary Radiology. 

Dr. Jane Moore, associate professor of 
health, physical education and recreation, 
has been elevated to president of the 
Alabama State Association of the 
American Association of Health, Physica! 
Education and Recreation. 

Dr. Donald E. Davis, professor of botany 
and microbiology at Auburn, is now vice 
president of the Weed Science Society of 
America. He is a charter member of the 
society and received its first Distinguished 
Service Award in 1974. He has also receiv- 
ed its Outstanding Researcher Award and 
been named a Fellow of the organization. 

Dr. Daniel J. Nelson, associate professor 
of political science, is in Berlin under a 
Visiting Professorship in International 
Relations with Boston University. His one- 
year appointment began in January and he 
will spend seven months in Berlin and five 
in Heidelberg. During the year, he will fly 
on alternate weekends to Venice, Italy, to 
conduct master seminars. Dr. Nelson is the 
author of Wartime Origin of the Berlin 
Dilemma, which was recently published by 
the University of Alabama Press. 

Dr. Ray Sankovsky of the Department of 
Vocational and Adult Education is the 
director of the Vocational Institute for 
Special Needs. Under funding from the 
State Department of Education, the In- 
stitute will coordinate a consortium of four 
universities—Auburn, the University of 
Alabama, UAB, and Alabama A&M—in 
providing in-service course work for 3,000 
vocational teachers in Alabama who work 
with students who have speciat needs. The 
students have been identified as 
academically or economically disadvan- 
taged or handicapped. 

Dr. Robert V. Andelson, professor of 
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philosophy, is new president of the - 


Alabama Philosophical Society. Dr. 
Andelson, who was also president in 1968- 
69, is the only person in its history to be 
elected to the office more than once. 

Dr. Charles D. Brown, associate 
professor of philosophy, has been elected 
secretary-treasurer of the Alabama 
Philosphical Society. 

Dr. Albert A. Belmonte of the School of 
Pharmacy, has been elected chairperson of 
the pharmacy section of the American 
Association of Colleges and Pharmacy. 

Dr. Charles B. Colburn, head of the 
Department of Chemistry, received the 
Southern Chemist Award of the. Memphis 
Section of the American Chemical Society 
in December. The award recognized Dr. 
Colburn’s pioneering research in the field 
of nitrogen-fluorine chemistry and his 
development of the Department of 
Chemistry at Auburn. He received the 
Charles H. Stone Award of the Carolina- 
Piedmont Section of the American 
Chemical Society earlier in 1978 and in 
1977 received the Fluorine Division Award 
for creative work in fluorine chemistry. 


Dr. W. Frank Swinson, Alumni 
Professor in the Department of 
Mechanical Engineering, has been named a 
Fellow by the Society for Experimental 
Stress Analysis, a world-renowned associa- 
tion devoted to the advancement of science 
of experimental mechanics. Dr. Swinson, 
who has been at Auburn since 1960, was 
honored for his distinction. in the “art, 
science, teaching, and practice of ex- 
perimental mechanics.’ 


Dr. Gale Buchanan, Alumni Professor 
and weed science researcher, has been nam- 
ed to the executive committee of the Coun- 
cil for Agricultural Science and 
Technology. The organization is a consor- 
tium of 25 food and agricultural science 
societies. Earlier, the professor of 
agronomy and soils was named winner of 
the third annual Will Howard Smith Facu- 
ty Fellowship. Dr. Buchanan will use the 
award to. study with Dr. Richard 
Chancellor, world renowned weed scien- 
tist, in Oxford, England. The award was es- 
tablished by McQueéen-Smith Farms of 
Prattville to honor Will Howard Smith, 
one of its founders. 


McPheeters Goes 
To China 


Keith McPheeters, dean of the School of 
Architecture and Fine Arts, will be one of a 
delegation of ten architectural educators to 
visit China in April. The educators, selected 
by the president of the American Institute 
of Architects, will visit Peking, Shanghai, 
Nankin, Canton, Kweilin, Wusih, 
Soochow, Hangchow, Chunking, Sian, and 
Wuhum, with an additional week in Tokyo, 
Japan. 

The U.S. delegates will study ancient and 
historical architecture and new buildings 
and construction technology, and their 
hosts, the Architectural Society of China, 
expect to learn about architectural educa- 
tionand theory inthe U.S., particularly that 
in use in the delegates’ schools. 

Another of the delegates has Auburn 
connections. John Bryant, formerly on the 
Auburn faculty and now at Oklahoma State 
University, will head the Japanese segment 
of the tour. 


W. M. Warren Fills 
Distinguished Chair 


The Alabama Cattlemen’s Association 
(ACA) has established the first dis- 
tinguished professorship in the School of 
Agriculture and Dr. W. M. Warren has 
been named to fill it. 

Dr. Warren, head of the Department of 
Animal and Dairy Sciences at Auburn, has 
been named Alabama Cattlemen's Associa- 
tion Professor of Animal and Dairy 
Sciences. To fulfill the duties of the new 
position, Dr. Warren has asked to be reliev- 
ed of administrative responsibilities to 
devote fulltime to teaching and research. 

In establishing the professorship, W. R. 
Lanier, 1978 president of the ACA, and E. 
Ham Wilson, executive vice president and 
chief executive officer, stated that “The 
Alabama Cattlemen’s Association in its 
desire to improve the beef cattle industry 
and the general welfare of this state wishes 
to recognize the importance of academic 
excellence by the establishment of a dis- 
tinguished chair.” 


Hoerlein Steps Down 
Dr. B. F. Hoerlein has relinquished his 


duties as head of the Department of Small 


Animal Surgery and Medicine to devote 
full-time to his duties as director of the 
Scott-Richey Research Program and to 
teaching. Dr. Hoerlein was honored last 
fall as the Distinguished Lecturer to the 
Graduate faculty. The Distinguished Lec- 
turer program is sponsored by the 
Graduate School and the Auburn Alumni 
Association. 


Archives Gets Photo Grant 


The National Historical Publications 
and Records Committee has awarded the 
Auburn University Archives a $10,000 
grant to print the glass plate negatives in 
its J. F. Knox Photograph Collection. The 
grant involves an additional $4,000 from 
the Birmingham Public Library. Printing 
most of the 40,000 negatives will now be 
possible, helping to preserve the collection 
of photographs and make them available to 
researchers. The photographs cover Bir- 
mingham from 1910 to 1963. 


Conversion of Industrial 
Waste to Steam 


The Department of Energy has chosen 
an Auburn chemical engineering plan to 
study the feasibility of converting urban 
and industrial waste to steam for local in- 
dustry. The proposal, submitted by the 
Alabama Energy Management Board, is 
based on previous work performed by the 
Alabama Energy Extension Service's Fuel 
Substitution/ Utilization Program located 
at Auburn. 

The project will study the possibility of a 
solid waste energy recovery system, using 
rubber and municipal waste from the city of 
Opelika with Uniroyal using the resulting 
steam. After the Chemical Engineering 
Department's study, which is expected to 
take a year. The Energy Department will 
decide whether or not to build a facility for 
the project. 


Named to Graduate Faculty 


Dean Paul Parks has announced twelve 


new members of the graduate faculty. They 
are: David R. Bayne, fisheries and allied ac- 
quacultures; James F. Cox, management; 


Douglas DeGood, psychology; Clyde 
Evans, agronomy and soils; Gary 
Gruenhage, mathematics; Randall G. 


Holcombe, economics; Phillip H. Klesius, 
microbiology; Robert E. Kribel, physics; 
W. M. Pedersoli, physiology and phar- 
macology; Robert Proctor, psychology; 
Samia Spencer, foreign languages; and A. I. 
Swann, microbiology. 


Bridging the Computer Gap 


Dr. William Bussell, professor of 
mechanical engineering, is developing a 
computer program system to help small in- 
dustries which could take more advantage 
of their computers but fail to do so because 
they don’t know what they can expect. For 


instance, Dr. Bussell says, many design 
engineers could use computers to their ad- 
vantage, but they lack the background in 
computer science. 

With Dr. Bussell’s programs, which 
would be loaned to small businesses, the 
user would enter basic data requested by the 
computer which would then calculate the 
answer. Dr. Bussell has been collecting 
programs for a long time and with his 
library will help small businesses solve 
specific engineering problems (such as 
beam deflection or stress analysis) which 
are integral to mechanical design. 

Dr. Bussell’s aim is to “develop a library 
of executive programs which will allow a 
person to use a computer without being a 
programmer.” He is contacting potential 
users for reactions and _ suggestions. 
Anyone wanting further information can 
contact him at the Auburn Department of 
Mechanical Engineering. 


DISTINGUISHED CHEMIST—Professor C. C. Addison is serving as Distinguished Professor of Chemistry 


at Auburn for the academic year. 


Distinguished 
Chemist Visits 


By Chase Fell 
AU News Bureau 


Professor C. C. Addison is serving as 
Distinguished Professor of Chemistry at 
Auburn for the academic quarters of 1979. 
Prof. Addison, who is a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, is on leave from his position as 
head of the chemistry department at the 
University of Nottingham during this 
period. He has also lectured in India, 
Africa, Australia, and New Zealand and has 
written some 250 chemistry-related ar- 
ticles. 

Explaining why he chose Auburn as the 
place for his and his wife to spend their 
time away from home, the British 
professor said, “I knew of Auburn and have 
known and respected Charles Colburn (AU 
Chemistry Department head) over a 


number of years. His and my research in-. 


terests have had a lot in common.” 

The professor hopes to be involved ina 
full range of teaching in Auburn's 
Chemistry Department. He plans to do 
research colloquia, lecture to seniors and 
post-graduates, and be active in the 
chemistry “resource room,’ where students 
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can discuss chemistry problems with 
members of the faculty. | 

“I am very interested in freshmen,’ said 
Prof. Addison. “This is because I also study 
chemical education and methods of 
teaching.” Prof. Addison is the first Fellow 
of the Royal Society to have an appoint- 
ment at Auburn, according to Dr. Colburn. 
“The Royal Society is comparable to our 
own National Academy of Science, but 
somewhat more exclusive.” 

The professor has two main areas of 
research. One is in liquid metals, which are 
important in the construction of nuclear 
reactors, and the other is in liquid nitrogen 
oxides, which are used as fuels for space 
shuttle vehicles and rockets. 

“Auburn is a delightful place,” said Prof. 
Addison, who has already established a 
residence on Gay Street. ‘I like the trees, 
and I can tell it is a beautiful city, even 
though I have only ‘seen it in winter.” 

Commenting on the people in Auburn, 
Prof. Addison said he had never been more 
kindly received. ‘I have never visited any 
place where I've felt so welcome so quick- 
ly.” 

The professor walks to campus every 
morning, and he compares Auburn's 
landscapes with those of his birthplace on 
the English countryside. He is looking 
forward to the springtime, and to his entire 


stay on the Plains. 


Classroom Should 
Be a Friendly 
Place 


By Robin Meyer ’79 


Alumni coming back to Auburn for a 
football game shouldn’t be alarmed if they 
happen to see a 6-foot-1 gray-haired man 
ina white shirt and bow tie toodling around 
in a tiny red three-wheeled vehicle. The 
campus is not being invaded—on the 
contrary—the man driving the miniature 
car, a 1957 BMW, is avery earthy teacher, 
Dr. Bruce E. Herring, associate professor of 
industrial engineering. 
Dr. Herring, who has been with AU 
since 1965, likes to spend his spare time 
tinkering, and his favorite tinker toy is the 
well-known deformed apple on wheels. He 
has three of them—one he drives, one he is 
in the process of restoring, and the third 
one he uses for parts for the other two. 
“I enjoy tinkering,” he said. “I have a 
heap more interests than I’ ve got time for, 
though. I've reached the epitome of 
affluence—lI’ve got more stuff than I can 
keep repaired.” 
Tosome, Dr. Herring’s little car and bow 
tie may seem strange, but to him one of the 
nice things about being a professor is that 
“one can act a little spooky, and they're not 
going to come and take you away in nets.” 
_ He only wears the bow tie on the days that 
he teaches because it’s a “sign of authority.” 

Although he may think of himself as be- 


_ - ing “a little spooky,” his students admire 


and respect him, both as a teacher and a 
friend. 
_ Ben T. Ray, who graduated from Auburn 
in 1970 with a B.S. in business administra- 
_ tion, nominated Dr. Herring as his favorite 
professor because of the important role Dr. 
Herring played in molding his professional 
life. 

“He was fascinating, magnetic, and 
charismatic,” Mr. Ray said. “He inspired us 
to respect him and computers. His office 
hours were liberal, and he was very willing 
to help you with your programs as long as 
you were doing your best and not leaning 
on him.” 

Playing an important part in students’ 
lives is what Dr. Herring likes best about 
teaching. 

“Along with the interaction with the 
students, I enjoy being able to have some 
small part in their lives—taking an interest 


in them and helping them grab hold so they - 


don't feel lost,” Dr. Herring said. “It’s great 
to watch a bonehead or a shy, timid girl 
change into responsible adults.” 
“However,” he added, “I wish teaching 
was like it used to be. I wish there was more 
time to work on projects and mix with the 
students and be a lot closer to them—but 
there’s only so many hours in the day, and 


Dr. Bruce Herring of the Industrial 
Engineering Department is one of a 
number of faculty and former faculty 
nominated by alumni for our Favorite 
Professor series. If you haven't written us 
about an Auburn professor or professors 


who made a difference in your life, please 
do. 
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A SIGN OF AUTHORITY —Dr. Pics Herring wears his bow tie on the days he teaches because it is “a sign of 


authority.” 


unfortunately, office hours are the first 
things to get cut.” 

In teaching, according to Dr. Herring, 
something new and different happens 
everyday, whereas in his last job with the 
Department of the Army, White Sands 
Missile Range, New Mexico, he had a hard 
time staying awake, and he felt that the 
bureaucracy was always making up new 
rules and regulations which hindered one 
from getting anything done. 

Dr. Herring received his B.I.E. from 
Ohio State University in 1958, his 
M.S.M.E. from New Mexico State Uni- 
versity in 1963, and his Ph.D. from 
Oklahoma State University in 1972. 

At White Sands, Dr. Herring was told 
one day that he was talking to a senior of- 
ficer like he was a student. Someone then 
suggested to him that he might like 


teaching. J. Grady Cox, former Dean of © 


Engineering at Auburn, was at Purdue with 
a friend of Dr. Herring's, and his friend 
suggested that he apply for a job here. 

“I came here for an interview—they 
screwed up and hired me,” he said. 

Mr. Ray said that Dr. Herring an- 
nounced one day in class that he thought 
that Alabama was a swamp. 

“It’s not that I thought that it was a 
swamp, exactly,’ Dr. Herring said. “It’s just 
that at times it’s like living in a steady 
eclipse. Hell, you can go for weeks here 
without seeing the sun. But, out there, 
there were few trees—you had to talk to 
them and fertilize them to make them 
grow. When we got here, we had to cower 
down to protect ourselves from them. 
Maybe the other reason! said Alabama was 
a swamp was the humidity—hell, coming 
from 70 per cent humidity out there to 170 
per cent here is a big difference.” 

Besides a change in jobs and a change in 
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climates, Dr. Herring has had to change his 


methods of teaching in recent years because 


of the pressures of time and other respon- 
sibilities. 

“We're between a rock and hard place, 
for although research brings in money, it 
takes time away from the students,” he 
said. “Although I try to operate as openly as 
possible, I know I’m not as accessible as I 
used to be. I think the classroom should be a 
friendly place. Get a class too big, and it is 
stifled. I sometimes tease students but I will 
never belittle one. One time, without 
thinking, I did belittle one, and it upset me 
so much that I canceled class. 

“Sometimes when I don’t get any 
questions, I look at their faces, and some of 
them look like they’re thinking ‘If I ignore 
him, he’ll go away;’ or, ‘What doI need this 
crap for?’ When this happens, I sometimes 
give pop quizzes and those wake them up 
for sure,” he said. 

“I love it when I give a homework 
assignment or announce a test, and 
someone mumbles under his breath, “Oh 
(bad word).’ It really breaks me up,” he 
said. “Sometimes I have to turn around and 
wipe the tears from my eyes, I'm laughing 
so hard. But there’s still discipline, and they 
still get the homework assignment or 
scheduled test.” 

Although Dr. Herring enjoys being “a 
little hammy” sometimes, he still takes his 
responsibilities quite seriously and gets 
most frustrated with students that are “just 
marking time like I did when I was an un- 
dergrad.”’ 

“You just want to boot them in the tail 
and have them admit that they need help so 
that they don’t blow the course or the 
quarter,” he said. 

However, Dr. Herring will not 
spoonfeed his students, according to Dale 


Favorite Professors | 


Scruggs, a grad student in industrial 
engineering. 

“I’ve learned quite a bit from him, but 
not by being spoonfed,” Dale said. “He 
makes me dig out the material on my own. 
He acts gruff, but he is probably one of the 
most concerned faculty members and a soft 
touch when you get down to it. If a student 
is having a genuine problem, he'll give him 
all the time in the world.” 

Although Dr. Herring carries a heavy 
responsibility in teaching, he also sees it as 
an enjoyable career and tries to make it as 
enjoyable as possible for his students. 

“It was awful when we had 7 am. 
classes—especially on Mondays,” he said. 
‘Everyone who bothered to come was half 
dead, and I felt like they should get some 
extra points once in awhile just for show- 
ing up. So once as a joke, I gave them this 
quiz: 

TEST PROBLEM 
- A crosseyed woodpecker with a cork leg 
and a synthetic rubber bill requires, 4 hour 
to peck 4 of the distance through a Cypress 
log 53 years old. Shingles cost 79¢ per hun- 
dred. They weight 8 lbs. each. The log being 
pecked upon is 34’ long and weighs 46 
lbs/ft. Assuming that the coefficient of 
friction between the woodpecker’s bill and 
the Cypress log is 0.097 and there its 
negligible resistance to diffusion, how 
many. units of Vitamin Bl will the 
woodpecker require in pecking out enough 
shingles for a $75,000 barn with a 
detachable chickenhouse? The woodpecker 
has an efficiency of 97% and gets time and . 
half for overtime. 


Show your work. 


“It was really a riot,” he said. “They all 
came in, sat down, read the thing real 
seriously and started to work. No one made 
a peep. Then this one guy looked up at me 
with this big ole grin, and I looked back at 
him blankly. He got back to work. A few 
minutes later, he looked at me again grin- 
ning, butnot quite as widely. He went back 
to work as the rest of the class continued 
on. Everyone completed the quiz without a 
whimper, turned in their papers, and never 
asked a question. Nobody realized it was a 
joke until I let them in on it—but they all 
got the extra points anyway for being such 
good sports.” 

Laughing deeply, he added, ‘I’m telling 
you teaching can really be fun. There are 
some wild-eyed vacant-looking professors 
walking around, however, that never get 
involved and stay in their own little 
worlds.” 


Many other funny incidents have 
happened in Dr. Herring’s classes, and 
when asked about them he chuckled, his 
eyes twinkling. 

“One time, I’ll never forget,” he said. “A 
student came up to me and said he couldn't 
make it to class, ‘cause his wife had to go to 
the doctor, and he’d have to leave in the 
middle of class. I said that would be o.k., but 
he said he didn’t want to disrupt class. So 
we decided together to make some commo- 
tion that no one would ever forget.” 


‘‘He came to class, and when it was time 
for him to go, he stood up shouting, ‘I’m 
not taking this crap anymore. This class is a 
waste of time.’ The class turned around 
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with their mouths and eyes wide-opened in 
silence. He stalked out of class, andI grabb- 
ed my grade book and said, “Well, that 
takes care of one ‘F’ for the quarter,” and 
then proceeded on with class.” 

“I'm telling you, they were stunned,” he 
laughed. “And no one knew any differently 
until he came in the next day and was 
welcomed back with opened arms.” 

It is not all fun and games in Dr. 
Herring's classes, however. He’s concerned 
with his students’ well-being and gets quite 
attached to them. Two of the biggest disap- 
pointments in his life were the untimely 
deaths of two of his former students. One 
died in a motorcycle accident, and the other 
in a plane crash. 

Another disappointment in Dr. 
Herring's life goes back to his feeling about 
bureaucracy. When he was a member of the 
Auburn City Council from 1972-1976, he 
saw Beasley's Pasture become the site of 
City Hall. He fought heartily to have the 
area saved, but to no avail. 

“There were other areas that they could 
have built on, but there are not other 
playgrounds of that sort in the area,” he 
said. | 

Turning from his disappointments to 
his current students, Dr. Herring feels that 
engineering students are generally more 
serious. “They think about what they want, 
and have to work hard toward that goal,” 
he said. “Of course, Auburn has always 
been a hotbed of apathy in other areas of 
student life. An anti-war demonstration in 
the 60’s happened to take place on the same 
day as the Wreck-Tech parade. The 


-“‘Wreck-Tech, Wreck-Tech’ cheers far out- 


shouted the anti-war demonstrators. 

“Now, however, school is more like it 
was when I was in school in the 50's. 
Students are more interested in learning a 
vocation than anything else,” he said. “But 
I'd hate like hell to go through it again, 
knowing what I know now. It’s much 
harder technically, which has been brought 
about in response to industry and 
educators. But there needs to be more on- 
the-job training, more drawing, more 
shop—they need to get their hands dirty 
more. I don’t know that it’s wrong now; it’s 
just different.” 

Although the curriculum changes and 
the students’ faces change, he remembers 
many students, some by different 
categories—such as the craziest or the most 
intelligent. 

“Some of the intellectual giants can be 
frightening,’ he said. “They're real 
worrisome at the beginning of the 
quarter—I feel like that type is two weeks 
ahead of me, but in time we get used to each 
other.” 

With all that he cares about in teaching, 
Dr. Herring considers his success in. his 
choice of mate to be his greatest achieve- 
ment. 

“If things go along as they have been, 
raising my two children into useful adults 
will also be a great achievement,’ he said. 

He has two teenagers. His daughter, 18, 
graduates from Auburn High this year and 
plans to go to AU next year and specialize 
in computer science. 

“My boy, however, who is 15, plans to 
specialize in motorcycles and rockets at this 
point,” Dr. Herring said. 

Although his time is stretched thinly 
between his work, family, and hobbies, he 


feels that in teaching there is always room 
to grow, and he said that he would like to 
learn more about the areas that he 
specializes in, such as computers. 

‘I'd like to add more courses; I'd like to 


be a better teacher, but I don’t know how,” 


he said. “Maybe it would be a good idea for a 
teacher to teach for two quarters and do 
research for two quarters. It seems from 
afar that this might be a good idea, so that 
one could concentrate on one thing at a 
time.’ 


As far as being a good teacher, well liked 
by his students, the consensus seems to be 
that he has already reached those goals. 

“His crew cut, white shirt and bow tie 
will always be clear in my mind as 
reminders of a course that wound up 


leading me into that which I now do for a 


living and love being good at— 
programming and systems design,” Mr. 
Ray said. ‘‘A lessor instructor, and I would 
probably be an accountant.” 


ON THE LIGHTER SIDE—Dr. Bruce Herring with his white shirt, bow tie, and red BMW. 


A Professor 
Who Made A 
Difference 


By Kenneth N. MacDonnell ’69 


My stay at Auburn began in the fall 
quarter of 1967. I was a transfer student 
and had received an Air Force scholarship 
to complete a B.S. in mathematics. 
Although I had chosen my major froma list 
of greater evils, like engineering, I will 
have to admit that I was not too happy with 
the choice. My real interest was in the 
humanities. When the fall quarter of 1968 
finally rolled around, I got my first taste of 
this “strange” subject called philosophy 
and my first experience in the classroom 
with Professor Delos McKown. 
Henceforth, I will refer to him as “Brother 
McKown” for he always referred to us, his 
students, as “brother” and ‘“‘sister.’’ No 
doubt this was a holdover from his more 
evangelical period. 

The first course I took from Brother 
McKown was Introduction to Philosophy. 
It was one of those very large classes held in 
an auditorium. Thus, there was little time 


Capt. Kenneth N. MacDonnell ’69 is an 
assistant professor of philosophy at the 
U.S. Air Force Academy. 
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for discussion. However, the lack of discus- 
sion was no mark against the class nor 
Brother McKown. We met three mornings 
a week. (At that time in my education, I 
often wondered if an hour of philosophy in 
the morning was not analogous toa shot of 
whiskey before noon.) Brother McKown’s 
lectures were the closest to perfection I 
have ever heard. I always. felt that he took 
on the very personality of the philosopher 
we were supposed to have read the night 
before. (I say “supposed to have read” for it 
did not take me long to realize that if I took 
careful lecture notes that I would not have 


to read the assignments at all. Did I ever 
read the assignments? I take the fifth!) Can 
you imagine the talent required to come to 
class on Monday as Thomas Hobbes, 
Wednesday as Bertrand Russell, and Friday 
as Jean Paul Sartre? We were daily in the 
presence of the masters and the master im- 
itator! Speaking of Sartre, one morning 
toward the close of the quarter after 
Brother McKown completed a stimulating 
and exciting lecture on this eminent French 
existentialist, a young coed asked, ‘‘Sir, was 
that Sartre or McKown we just heard?” 
Brother McKown just chuckled. Maybe we 
caught a glimpse of reality there for a mo- 
ment. (Do not jump to the conclusion that 
Brother McKown is a follower of Sartre for 
he is far too complex a thinker to be 
categorized so. easily.) 

It was not just in the auditorium and 
classroom that I came to know and respect 
Brother McKown. On several occasions we 
had stimulating conversations on many 
issues both in philosophy and other areas. 
The first chat we had was concerning my 
doing minor work in philosophy. When 
Brother McKown found out that I was a 
career Air Force member he was at first 
taken aback. He was not so sure that 
philosophers were the sort of thing that 
the Air Force wanted. It was the first time 
that anyone had: directly challenged my 
career choice on philosophical grounds. (If 
one thinks about it for a moment, the 
soldier/scholar combination does seem 
paradoxical if not downright  self- 
contradictory.) What I learned from this 
first encounter and years of study and 
reflection afterwards is that there are many 
good reasons for thinking that a strong 
dose of philosophy is just what a soldier, 
and everyone, needs before he can consider 
himself genuinely educated and sufficiently 
prepared to tackle and come to grips in- 
tellectually with the plethora of pandering 
ideologies in today’s world. A consistent 
message in all of Brother McKown’s lec- 
tures and conversations was that the study 
of philosophy ought to make a difference in 
a person’s life; philosophy is not a sterile, 
purely academic discipline. Contrary to 
Bertrand Russell, philosophy “does bake ~ 
bread.” 

In spite of all the favorable things I have 
mentioned to this point, Brother McKown 
did have a few faults. I mention them only 
to illustrate that he is mortal after all. First 
of all, he gave me a “B” in one course. I 
found this unforgivable at the time for by 
then, the summer quarter of 1969, I was a 
convert to philosophy—l was actually go- 
ing to graduate with two majors, one in 
math, the other in philosophy. Surely, a 
philosophy major ought to receive A's in 
his major! (Some years later it dawned on 
me that I had not done ‘‘A” work.) Second- 
ly, Brother McKown had the irritating 
habit of constantly demonstrating his near 
mastery of the English language. He did 
this by using words in class and elsewhere 
that few mortals had ever heard before. I 
was constantly consulting dictionaries just 
to be able to converse with him. How dare 
he make me enlarge my vocabulary! Final- 
ly, there is his handwriting. It is simply un- 
readable. In fact, I still cannot decipher the 
message in last year’s Christmas card. 

In closing, I can add this. Brother 
McKown is one of the very few university 
professors whom I have studied with who 
made a difference in me. Being in his 
classes and elsewhere with him changed 
me. Why is this so important? Simply 
because education should change people. If . 
it does not, then what is the point of it all? 
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Vet School Aids 
Human Life as 
Well as Animal 


| By Kaye Lovvorn 


_ For seventy-two years (1907-1979) the 
Auburn School of Veterinary Medicine has 
turned out some of the most qualified 
veterinary practitioners in the country—a 
claim scores on the Veterinary Accredita- 
tion Examination back up. Auburn 
students have never scored less than sixth 
and often are first. Now with a new 
emphasis on research and graduate studies, 
Auburn should be on its way to becoming as 
known for its research as for. its prac- 
titioners. 


And that research plus the education of - 


the veterinarian who treats your pet dog or 
checks your dairy cows will be translated 
into benefits for you and me. 

When the late Dean James E. Greene’33 
retired in 1977 and Dr.J. Thomas Vaughan 
moved up from the head of the Depart- 
ment of Large Animal Surgery and 
Medicine to dean, the School altered its 
“priorities slightly to include a greater 
emphasis on research and _ graduate 
studies.” This change was no 180 degree 
turnabout. Auburn faculty have done 
_ pioneering research that dates at least from 
the early Fifties and, of course, the school 

has long had a graduate program. None- 
theless, research and graduate studies in 
1977 remained, in Dean Vaughan’s words, 
“the redheaded stepchild.” 

_ And, excellent reputation and pioneering 
research aside, the Auburn School. of 
Veterinary Medicine recently has found 
itself with challenges to its Southern 
supremacy. In the last five years, vet 
schools have appeared in every border 
state: Florida's, Mississippi’s, and 
Tennessee’s are all brand new, and 
Georgia’s existing school has_ been 
revitalized. That situation has brought 
raids on Auburn’s faculty, a change in the 
area from which Auburn draws vet 
students, a change in its funding area, and 
the realization that, in two or three years, 
Auburn graduates will be competing for 
jobs with vet grads from Mississippi, 
Tennessee, and Florida, as well as Georgia. 

The long range picture is even more 
complicated. 

“The animal-owning public,” explains 
Dr. Vaughan, ‘‘will find itself within ten 
years by projection to be enjoying a buyer’s 
market.’’ And not only inthe Southeast. He 
cites an A. D. Little Company survey 
(presented to the annual meeting of the 
' American Veterinary Medical Association 
last summer) that indicates that “‘by 1990 at 
the present rate of growth, if the complex- 
ion of the profession remains the same, we 
could be confronted witha professional un- 
employment rate amounting to as much as 
16 percent.” 

The Little Report had “a very sobering 
effect on the people in education,” Dr. 
Vaughan explains, “particularly at those 
schools that have been traditionally com- 
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NICE KITTY—A visitor to Auburn’s Small Animal Clinic gets attention from two members of the Clinic 


staff. 


mitted to producing a population of 
graduates of whom the vast majority 
entered private practice.” In other words 
schools such as Auburn. : 

When the market begins to wane in one 
direction, says Dr. Vaughan in illustration, 
“the wise investor has to shift his invest- 
ment to another market, and I think the 
signs are clear to_us in education that we are 
compelled to alter our course to accom- 
modate that need; that is to diversify the 
job opportunities and to provide as much 
specialized training at the postdoctoral 
level as is possible to do.” 

Postdoctoral training in veterinary 
medicine takes one of three forms: 
traditional advanced coursework leading to 
the master of science or-the doctor of 
philosophy; work toward specialty board 
certification through a residency program 
lasting from three to five years; or con- 
tinuing education courses, enabling a 
veterinarian to improve his current skills 
or to learn about new ones in his field. 

Auburn already provides all three forms 
of postdoctoral training but it is beefing up 
the program. 

However the emphasis on research and 
graduate education, Dr. Vaughan stresses, 
will “not be done at the expense of the 
professional curriculum directed toward 
the DVM.” Just the opposite in fact. He 
feels the professional student will benefit 
“from a faculty and a program that tackled 
these new priorities because it would ex- 
pand the career opportunities.’ He 
believes that ‘in 1990 we can look back and 
say that it was a good thing that we altered 
our course in 1977 to avoid the oversupply 
that much of the profession was confronted 
with rather than waiting until the crisis 
was already upon us.” 

But outside of the veterinary medicine 
graduates who will have a better chance of 
finding a job in 1990, what will result from 
the expanded emphasis on research and 
graduate studies. What will increased 
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knowledge about animal medicine mean to 
the average Alabamian? Obviously, a good 
school trains the veterinarian down the 
street. But other benefits of increased 
knowledge in veterinary science are not so 
obvious. 


The most important area of benefit from 
veterinary research is human health. 


Last summer 12 persons on vacation in 
Martha's Vineyard, Mass., came down with 
what was thought to be the deadly Legion- 
naires’ Disease. However, the national 
Center for Disease Control in Atlanta 
recently announced that the sickness was 
not Legionnaires’ Disease after all, but 
Rabbit Fever, transmissible to humans 


human medicine is 


from rabbits and rodents. Such diseases as 
Rabbit Fever are called zoonoses. And, Dr. 
Vaughan explains, the veterinarian “is as 
important if not more important in the un- 
derstanding of zoonoses than is _ his 
counterpart in human medicine.” 
Veterinary medicine’s contributions to 
human medicine also come in less esoteric, 
if not less important areas. Research in 
often done by 
veterinarians with additional training and 
interest in microbiology, toxicology, 
pathology, physiology, pharmacology, and 
anatomy. Such veterinarians work with 
schools of medicine, with independent 
research laboratories, in industrial 


‘medicine, with drug companies, and with 


companies which manufacture vaccines, 
etc. 

In addition, Dr. Vaughan points out, 
“veterinarians are also students of the dis- 
tribution and spread of disease, generally 
known as the science of epidemiology, and 
the impact of disease on entire human pop- 
ulations, particularly in some of the ancient 
cultures or on the emerging governments 
of the third world where the amount of 
production of animal protein and the con- 
trol of human disease mesh very closely.” 

Veterinary research benefits our pocket- 
book as well as our health. The research on 
animal health means that it costs less for 
our meat, milk, and eggs down .at the 
grocery store. And, in addition to that, 
veterinary inspectors see that the products 
are fresh and safe for us to eat. 

A third benefit is companion animal. 
health, which goes primarily to the pet- 
owners but also to society at large because 
of the part that pets play in mental health 
and through mental health to physical 
health. “The health of companion animals 
contributes to a significant, if unknown, 
degree to the well-being of the animal- 
owning public, which may be discussed 
with overtones of psychological well-being 
and physical well-being,” says Dr. 
Vaughan. “This is a subject of increasing 
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FIVE-YEAR PLAN—Dean Thomas Vaughan ’55 looks forward to a School of Veterinary Medicine as known 
for its research as for its practitioners. 
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interest to the students of behavioral 
sciences as just to what extent com- 


panionship of animals contributes to men- 
tal health.” 


Obviously the benefits of veterinary 
research “to the citizens of the state—to 
the citizens of any state for that matter” are 
extensive. 


And in all three areas Auburn research is 
taking place and Auburn alumni are work- 


ing. 


In human medicine, the Vet School has 
“lines of collaboration with the University 
of Alabama Medical School in Bir- 
mingham, the College of Medicine at the 
University of South Alabama, in Mobile, 
and the School of Veterinary Medicine at 
Tuskegee Institute,” explains Dr. Vaughan, 
“as well as with most of the schools here on 
campus, which again may be a little known 
fact.”’ 


In the areas of human health and reduc- 
ing costs of food, Auburn currently is 
midway through a research project on 
brucellosis, (taking the form of undulant 
fever in humans) which occurs in a variety 


of animals, particularly cattle, and currently 


costs Southern cattlemen several million 
dollars per year as well as affecting in- 
creasing numbers of humans. The USDA, 
the Agricultural Experiment Station, and 
the School of Veterinary Medicine are 
jointly involved in the Auburn brucellosis 
research project, 


A study of the diseases of the nervous 
system of small animals and tosome extent 
large animals, which contributes to the un- 
derstanding of diseases of the human ner- 
vous system, has been underway since 
1950. The Graduate School chose Dr. B. F. 
Hoerlien as its Distinguished Lecturer last 
fall as a result of his work in that area. 


Veterinary faculty are also studying the 
prevention and control of parasitic diseases 
and forms of tumor production. 


“Original investigation into diseases of 
the liver that are caused by certain in- 
dustrial wastes and mold toxins was done 
here. And most recently increased in- 
vestigation of diseases of the immune 
system has been initiated,’ continues Dr. 
Vaughan, “importantly adding to the study 
of malignant tumors of the lymphatic 
system of both cattle and cats, which ex- 
pectedly will have significant application to 
the understanding of these diseases in 
humans. The respiratory diseases of 
livestock have been subject to a lot of in- 
vestigation, particularly those of viral 
origin, which might be compared to in- 
fluenza in the human.” 


These are “just some of the areas of 
study, both presently and in the past, and 
just a sample of the level of investigation in 
which we would like to involve ourselves in 
the future.” 


By 1982, five years from the time he took 
over as dean, Dr. Vaughan hopes to see a 
significant increase in the amount of 
research being done at the Vet School. Es- 
sentially, research may take five years for 
anything promising to show up, he ex- 
plains: 


“After programs are conceived, they un- 
dergo a gestation of expectedly two years 
and any ambitious research into a new area 
must be projected for a period of three 
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AUTOGRAPHED, TOO—A patient at the Large Animal clinic displays his autographed cast. 


years. So, if you put together the conception 
and proposal and then the anxious waiting 
to determine whether or not your proposal 
has been accepted and then whether that 
acceptance is also going to be funded, and 
you receive your appropriation, and get the 
wheels in motion to break the inertial 
bond, and then have time for that growth 
to produce, I think realistically you are 


looking at a five-year plan.” 


A five-year plan, although Dr. Vaughan 
has never labeled it as such, also will permit 
Auburn to get its graduate act together— 
To, in Dr. Vaughan’s words, ‘‘be able to 
offer our graduates ambitious oppor- 
tunities in postdoctoral training as well as 
new career objectives they can appreciate 
without postdoctoral training, so that we 
don’t collide with that mythical day of 
reckoning in 1990.” 


Even without new vet schools springing 
up on all sides and ominous Little Report 
projections of possible job shortages for 
veterinary practitioners, Auburn would not 
be likely to expand its basic DVM program. 
For lack of money, not for the lack of 
applicants—Currently, although Auburn’s 
customary seven state area has been reduc- 
ed to four, some three times as many 
qualified applicants as can be admitted 


apply yearly. 


For, long before proration reared its ugly 
head, the Auburn School of Veterinary 
Medicine, just like other Auburn Schools 
and Departments, was in a financial bind 
with needs going unmet. For example, no 
auditorium exists inthe Vet School, several 
miles over the road from the main campus, 


where the faculty and students can gather. 


The largest room seats 130; faculty, staff 
and students number more than 650. When 
distinguished lecturers come to speak, only 
25 percent of the potential audience has 
any where to stand, much less sit for the lec- 
ture. | 


In some ways the vet school suffers even 
more than other Auburn Schools. For, be- 
ing in essence a medical school, it is funded 
on par with other Auburn Schools rather 
than with other medical schools. 


“This poses somewhat of a problem,” 
Dr. Vaughan concedes in his low-key, 
slightly ironic way. While emphasizing the 
“most generous, most understanding, and 
most supportive” attitude of the Uni- 
versity administration, he stresses the 
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benefits that would come to Auburn and to 
the School of Veterinary Medicine if the 
university could benefit “to a greater 
degree, a more equitable degree” from the 
allocation of state education resources ‘‘so 
that we were not number 14 ina horse race, 
which is a pretty bad place to finish year 
after year.” 


Dr. Vaughan refers of course to 
Auburn’s rockbottom position in state 
funding by weighted credit hour taught— 
Auburn receives the least support’ per 
credit hour taught of any of the 14 state- 
supported four year colleges and uni- 
versities in Alabama. 


At the same time that it is suffering 


money woes, the Vet School gets little sym- 


pathy from its colleagues across campus. 
For the well-known bequest of a wealthy 
Florida woman left the Auburn School of 
Veterinary Medicine a major beneficiary to 
the tune of close to nine million dollars. 
However much that money will help the 
area of small animal research, it is 
restricted, and in addition the School only 
gets to use the income, a situation that 
while it helps tremendously in certain areas 
of the program—and will permit much ex- 
panded research by providing a new facility 
to be completed later this year— gives a 
misleading view of the school’s resources as 
a whole. 


Without a highly-unlikely major in- 
crease in funding, Auburn’s veterinary 
professional program will be limited to the 
present 460 students, 115 per class. “Lab 
space, lecture room space, and teaching 
faculty all determine this number.” 


However, it does not put a similar 
limitation on “the number of graduate 
students, the number of residents and in- 
terns and the number of graduates who 
return for continuing eduation courses,” 
says Dean Vaughan. “It is in these areas 
that we anticipate our major growth in the 
years ahead.” 


Like graduate education and research, 
continuing education won’t be a new un- 
dertaking. Last November 1,000 people 
showed up for the Annual Veterinary Con- 
ference, and throughout the year veterinary 
faculty teach continuing education courses 
both on campus and off for practicing 
veterinarians and other _ interested 
professionals. 


The people behind whatever form of 


education takes place under the auspices of — 


the Vet School—be it regular classes or 
short courses — are of course the faculty. 
Asked to name some significant 
achievements of the faculty, Dr. Vaughan 
hesitated: 


“That's like recognizing all the guests at 
a banquet—the ones you have omitted are 
the ones you especially would like to 
recognize,’ he continues, “Indeed every 
member of the faculty in some way has 
made a significant contribution and many 
have made an outstanding contribution to 


the profession. And significantly those — 


who are not with us today, those who are 
retired or are deceased should be recogniz- 


ed in a list that would fill a hall of fame, if — oe 


there were such.” 


The dean mentioned the faculty who 
taught 12 continuing education courses, the 
ten faculty who traveled to foreign coun- 
tires as speakers, consultants, scholars, and 
the former deans. 


“The late Dean James E. Greene was 
memorialized November 14 by the naming 
of this building in his honor, and of course, 
his contributions have been conspiciously 


_ mentioned during this past year. But it is 
important to recognize all the deans, star- 


ting with Dr. Cary and coming on down 
through Dr. McAdory, Dr. Sugg, Acting 
Dean Winters, and then more recently of 
course Dean Greene. But that’s just the ad- 
ministration. And then when you go into 
each department then—again this should 


be done more arefully so that we don’t 


omit those who should be mentioned—but 
just this past year for example: 


“Dr. W. S. Bailey was the second 


veterinarian in the history of the organiza- 


tion to be elected as the president of the 


American Society of Tropical Medicine and 


Hygiene. Dr. Nelson King was appointed 


by the Council of Deans of the Association 
of American Veterinary Medical Colleges 
as the representative of that body to 
Washington and has since been invited by 
the USDA to serve on special assignment 
for the next six months as special liaison 
between the veterinary medical colleges 


and the Agricultural Experiment Stations 


and the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Dr. B. F. Hoerlien was selected, as. I men- 


tioned earlier, to give the Distinguished — 
Lecture to the Graduate School for 1978 in 
recognition of his work which has resulted 


in the publication, now in its third edition, 
of his text on canine neurology, which is 
the standard of the profession. Dr. Richard 
Redding received the Gaines Award, which 
is a national recognition, for his con- 
tributions to the field of neurology and 
small animal medicine 
physiology. Dr. Larry Swango was named 
an Alumni Professor for the next five 
years. He also received the Howard B. 


Strong Memorial Award for humanitarian 


service to students. Dr. Steve Swain was 
named an Outstanding Young Man of 
America for 1978. 


“We have a number of people in every é 


department who are functioning as 
national officers of their specialty boards, 
executive boards, and boards of governors, 
on editorial boards of major journals of 
their disciplines, and the list goes on and 


” 


on. 


Just as varied and equally impressive as” 


the contributions of the faculty are those of 
the School of Veterinary Medicine alumni. 
Although we are pointing out some of the 
more significant achievements of alumni in 
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education, government programs, human 
medicine and research, Dr. Vaughan 
emphasized that individual contributions 
“should in no way detract from the most 
significant contributions of the School of 
Veterinary Medicine since its inception: 
the preparation of large numbers. of 
veterinarians well qualified to provide 
health care for the nation’s food, fiber, and 
companion animals.” 

Any list of veterinary school alumni with 
outstanding contributions in the field of 
government service would have to include: 

—The late Dr. B. T. Simms ’11, director 
of the Southeast Regional Parasitological 
Laboratory and director of the Bureau of 
Animal Industries for the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in the late 1940s. 

—Dr. Robert S. Sharman ’45, Dr. E. C. 
Sharman ’53, and Dr. F. J. Mulhern ’45 for 
their individual and collective efforts in 
major animal disease eradication programs 
which have resulted in savings of millions 
of dollars to livestock industries in the U.S.: 
hoof and mouth disease in Mexico in the 
1940's and 1950's; swine vascular disease, 
1950's; exotic Newcastle 
California in 1972-1973; hog cholera in 
1978. 

—Dr. Jerry Callis 47, currently director 
of the Plum Island Animal Disease Center 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

—Dr. Francis J. Mulhern ’45, ad- 
ministrator of the USDA’s Animal and 
Plant Health Inspection Service. 

—Dr. Philip O’Berry ’60, director of the 
USDA’s National Animal Disease 
Laboratory in Ames, Iowa. 

—Dr. Lester Crawford '63, director of 
the Federal Drug Administration’s Bureau 
of Veterinary Medicine. 

—Dr. Thomas O. Roby '42, scientist 
with the USDA at Beltsville, Md., where he 
has made extensive contributions with his 
research on diagnosis and control of bovine 
anaplasmosis and equine paraplasmosis. 

The Auburn School of Veterinary 
Medicine has provided the University with 
three deans for the School as well as 
numerous other faculty both at Auburn and 
elsewhere. Alumni with unusual con- 
tributions to education include: 

—The late R. S. Sugg '14, dean of the 
Auburn School of Veterinary Medicine 
from 1940 to 1958 (excluding a leave of 

_ absence during WWII) and recipient of the 

12th International Veterinary Congress 
Prize (1951) for his contributions to 
veterinary medicine, particularly for his 
work in conceiving and promoting the 
regional contract program for veterinary 
medical education—a program that has 
since been emulated across the country and 
in many areas of education including Law 
and Medicine. 

—The late Dr. James E. Greene ’33, dean 

of the Auburn School of Veterinary 
Medicine from 1958 through 1977. He 
made unusual contributions to the 
veterinary profession as a leader in state, 
regional, and national professional 
societies and his leadership directed the 
school during its largest period of growth 
and its building program and relocation of 
the school to it present facilities on Wire 
Road. 

—Dr. J. Thomas Vaughan ’55, current 
dean of the School of Veterinary Medicine 
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JAMES E. GREENE HALL—His family pose at the naming of the basic sciences building of the School of 
Veterinary Medicine for the late Dean Greene. From left are Mrs. Mary McGehee Greene’34, Kit Greene Roney 


77, Dr. Bruce M. (Mac) Greene, and Edward C. Greene. 


at Auburn and former head of the Depart- 
ment of Large Animal Surgery and 
Medicine. His contributions include the 
publication of numerous journal articles 
and books currently in press. ae 

—Dr. William Klemm ’58, currently on 
the faculty of the Biology Department of 
Texas A & M. He has made outstanding 
contributions to comparative 
neurosphysiology and has _ published 
several books and numerous journal ar- 
ticles. 


—Dr. Wilford S. Bailey ’42, professor of 
parasitology at Auburn, is the former vice 
president for academic and administrative 
affairs, and former chief of the parasitology 
and medical entomology branch of the 
National Institute of Health’s Division of 
Allergy and Infectious Diseases. 


—Dr. Paul Newberne ’51, one of the 
nation’s leading nutritional pathologists, is 
currently a professor at Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. He recently testified 
before a Congressional committee on car- 
cinogenic effects of nitrites uses as food 
preservatives. He is a much traveled lec- 
turer and consultant and a prolific writer 
for scientific books and journals. 


—Dr. Henry Baker ’60 of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama in Birmingham and Dr. 
Steele Mattingly '55 of the University of 
Cincinnati have made outstanding con- 
tributions in comparative medicine and 
laboratory animal science. _ 


In the world of business and drug 
manufacture, Dr. James W. Newberne ’50 
is vice president of the drug firm Richard- 
son Merrill. A former member of the 
Auburn faculty, he is widely known for his 
work in drug safety. In addition to his 
business position, he is clinical associate 
professor of pathology at the College of 
Medicine at the University of Cincinnati as 
well as associate editor of Toxicology and 
Applied Pharmacology. 


And last is one of the most distinguished 
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alumni of the School of Veterinary 
Medicine whose contributions have been 
made in the area of world health, Dr. 
Calvin Schwabe '54. He has made global 
contributions to the improvement of 
animal health and thus to human health 
and welfare as a member of the faculty of 
the School of Public Health at. the 
American University in Beirut, Lebanon, 
member of the staff of the World Health 
Organization, and member of the faculty of 
the University of California. He is a prolific 
author and busy lecturer and consultant 
who holds the distinction of being the first 
Auburn alumnus and the only veterinarian 
ever invited to participate in the Franklin 
Lecture Series on the Sciences and 
Humanities at Auburn. 3 


Teaching College 
Students To Eat — 


Right, That is. 


By Laura Holloway 
AU News Bureau 


Decayed teeth, brittle hair, dry skin, and 
a sluggish mental atitude. That’s what in- 
dividuals can expect when they opt for a 
steady diet of french fries, hamburgers, and 
doughnuts. 

Add lots of holiday cookies, cakes and 
pies, and the result is even more trouble, ac- 
cording to two Auburn University food 
planners. | 

Physiological changes in the body will be 
slow, but a lifetime of poor eating habits 
will show up in the hair, skin, teeth and 
mental condition, report Mrs. Margaret 
Mayfield, an AU food service manager at 
Magnolia Hall, and Mrs. Leslie Cummings, 
a nutritionist on campus. 

These women are trying to prevent such 


changes from ever happening by teaching 
students some common sense rules about 
the relationship between health and nutri- 
tion before it’s too late. 


“One of the most important things we 
teach is how to eat,” says Mrs. Cummings, 
who directs the Calorie Countdown 
Program, a contract meal plan which com- 
bines weekly nutrition classes and abalanc- 
ed diet at the dining hall. 


Teaching college students how to eat is 
not as elementary as it sounds. Many in- 
dividuals are overweight because they eat 
too fast. The fast eater consumes much 
more food than the body requires because 
he does not leave time for the digestive 
process to take place. It takes the brain at 
least 20 minutes to register that an in- 
dividual has eaten, explains Mrs. Cum- 
mings. 


There are also students who must learn 
not to eat out of boredom. One overweight 
student in the Calorie Countdown Program 
ate balanced, nutritious meals all day long, 
then when studies and classes were finish- 
ed, he'd really start eating. 


“He'd eat 3,000 calories after 8 o'clock 
because he was bored,” says the AU 
nutritionist. “We tried to think of things 
for him to do to keep his mind off food.” 


The dieticians have found a lack of 
knowledge about the basic food groups and 
nutrition among students. Mrs. Cummings 
tells about one student in the calorie 
program who thought that french fries 
were nutritious because they are made from 
potatoes. 


“Potatoes are nutritious, normally, but 
they lose much of their nutritive value and 
gain a lot of fat in the process of frying,” 
Mrs. Cummings points out. 

Part of the education program, in addi- 
tion to learning “how to eat,” is knowing 
what not to eat. A general rule of thumb for 
calorie counters is to “forget all fried 
foods,” says the nutritionist. Broiled and 
baked foods provide nutrition with much 


fewer calories. 


Other tips that AU students learn in- 
clude substituting bouillon and herbs for 
cream sauces, artificially-sweetened gelatin 
products or fruit for desserts, and plain 
yogurt in place of sour cream. (Be careful, 
warns Mrs. Cummings, not to confuse 
plain and fruit-flavored yogurts. The fruit- 
flavored yogurt is sweetened with sugar, 
and contains three times as many calories 
as the plain yogurt.) 


For students who want to eat low-calorie 
foods, but don’t like the idea of cooking, 
there is help at on-campus dining halls. 
Mrs. Mayfield directs the preparation of 
food for nutrition-conscious dieters at 
Magnolia Hall. 


During fall quarter, the low-calorie food 
was served in the Shape-Up Shoppe, a 
special dieters’ room adjacent to the main 
serving and eating area. Currently, the diet 
food is served in the regular food line with 
special note made of its lowcalorie content. 

“We'll have the low-calorie food 
available for all of the students and others 
who dine at Magnolia Hall,” says Mrs. 
Mayfield. 


As part of the on-going education 
program, the foodservice manager plans to 
develop a Bulletin Board with facts posted 
about nutrition, food preparation, and food 
costs. “We've found that students are in- 
terested: in nutrition and want to learn 
more about it,” she says. 


me 


Auburn Floods 


Don’t Stop 1300 
E-Day Visitors 


By Jimmy Johnson 
AU News Bureau 


Steady rain and the threat of a stormy: 


weekend didn’t prevent a record number of 
high school students from turning out for 
the Auburn University School of 
Engineering's annual observance of E-Day 
February 23. 

Although hampered by rain for the first 
time in its seven-year history, the open 
house attracted about 1,350.prospective 
engineering students from 13 states, sur- 
passing the former attendance record of 
1,200 set in 1978. A few visitors were from 
as far as Waco, Tex., Boston, Mass., and 
Syracuse, N.Y. 

E-Day is designed to inform teenagers 
about and interest them in an education 
and career in engineering. It consists of 
tours of the various engineering 
departments as well as stationary displays. 
E-Day began at a time when the School of 
Engineering was experiencing a severe 
decline in enrollment—treflecting a 
national trend at the time—and has grown 
steadily along with AU engineering enroll- 
ment, which today is near an all-time high. 

The 1979 version of E-Day wasn’t a total 
success: for inexplicable reasons, the “egg 
drop” was a flop this year. 

The egg drop is a student contest held in 
conjunction with E-Day. The object is for 
engineering students and other contestants 
to build a package that will protect a raw 
egg from high falls, using only the scant 
materials provided (two coat hangers, 
rubber bands, a paper cup, string and a 
sheet of balsa wood). 

In 1978, the winner’s egg survived a fall 
from the fifth floor of Haley Center, but 
this year only four contestants had eggs 
survive a one-story plunge, and nobody’s 
egg took the two-story plunge in one piece. 

E-Day is sponsored by the School of 
Engineering, the Engineering Student 
Council and the Alabama Society of 
Professional Engineers. It is held in con- 
junction with National Engineers Week, 
which is always the week of George 
Washington’s birthday. 

Classes Friday were cancelled for AU 
engineering students, so they and the facul- 
ty could staff the tours and exhibits. Most of 
the money necessary to stage E-Day, in- 
cluding the free hot. dog lunch to each 
visitor, was provided by private con- 
tributors. 

The day culminated in the Engineers’ 
Honors Banquet at which former Auburn 
Professor Charles Weaver, vice president 
of continuing education at the University 
of Tennessee, was keynote speaker. 

Dr. Weaver also serves as dean of the 
University of Tennessee Space Institute 
and as a consultant to the Auburn Research 
Foundation on problems associated with 
space vehicle control. Coming from his 
alma mater Tennessee to Auburn as a full 
professor, Dr. Weaver was Westinghouse 
Professor and head of the Electrical 
Engineering Department at Auburn from 
1959 to 1965. Returning to Knoxville from 
Auburn, Dr. Weaver served UT as dean of 
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E-DAY VISITORS—Brett Armstrong of Headland, Taylor Davis of Dothan, Bob- information is Deborah Schmitz of Eufaula, recently honored by the Alabama Socie- | 
by Tucker of Troy, and Ricky Webber of Dothan learn about the operations of a ty of Professional Engineers as the recipient of their Outstanding Student Engineer 


model of an industrial distillery during E-Day activities. The student providing the Award. 
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engineering and as chancellor before 
assuming his present position. 

“As engineers you have learned that 
nothing is certain, nothing is steady, 
nothing is perfect,’ Dr. Weaver told his 
audience. When something is not perfect, 
an error signal is produced, he said, 
evidence that something is wrong. How 
quickly the signal is perceived and an ad- 
justment made determines how satisfac- 
tory overall performance will be. 

The same is true of mechanical systems 
and of society, he indicated, citing racial un- 
rest and environmental problems as two 
error signals from society. While no society 
is perfect, the system of free enterprise is 
the best at interpreting error signals and 
adjusting, he concluded. 

During the evening 21 Auburn 
engineering students and faculty members 
received awards. 

The Alabama Society of Professional 
Engineers’ Outstanding Student Engineer 
Award went to Deborah Schmitz of Eu- 


-_faula, and that group’s Outstanding Young 


Engineer Award was given to Dave Kerns, 
associate professor of electrical engineer- 
ing. 

The annual John W. Hager Award was 
presented to David Fagg of Huntsville. The 
award goes to the outstanding student of 
the Auburn Chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Mining, Metallurgical and 
Petroleum Engineers. 

Kenneth Wayne Goodman of 
Montgomery received the Fred H. 
Pumphrey Outstanding Pre-Engineering 
Student Award. 

Gary Gray, a senior in civil engineering 
from Pensacola, Fla., was recognized for 
being the Student Engineering Council's 
Outstanding Engineering Graduate for 
winter quarter, 1979. 

Outstanding faculty awards, one for each 


degree-granting department plus 


agricultural engineering, were chosen by 
the students and presented Thursday night. 
The professors receiving awards were: 
Richard Sforzini, aerospace; Elmo S. 
Renoll, agricultural; Andrew Hsu, 
chemical; David Parr, civil; Tom 
Shumpert, electrical; Grady Cox, industrial; 
Roy Wilcox, mechanical; and Warren 
Perkins, textile. | 

Outstanding student awards, one for 


Professor Hopes 
To Use Computer 
To Aid Blind Readers 


By Laura Holloway 
AU News Bureau 


The blind may find reading as simple as 
finding the proper cassette tape someday. 
At least that’s what an Auburn University 
professor hopes to develop with a research 
grant which he has received. 

Professor Anthony Downes, who 
teaches in the Industrial Design Depart- 
ment, believes that existing computer and 
electronic technology can help to develop 
an efficient, low-cost braille reading 
system. 

Braille, invented more than 150 years 
ago, is a system of writing for the blind, us- 
ing a series of raised dots that are “read” 
with the fingers. There are problems, 
however, with the current method of 
producing braille material which Prof. 
Downes feels can be solved. Because of 
these problems, a lot of good material is not 
available for the blind, and that which is 
available carries a high price tag. 

“One problem is in finding qualified 
people who are able to translate written 
material into braille, and to accurately 


each department, were chosen by faculty 
members and revealed at the banquet. They 
were: Bob Dynan of Lake St. Louis, Mo., 
aerospace; Jim Burns of Griffin, Ga., 
agricultural; Deborah Schmitz of Eufaula, 
chemical; Gary Gray of Pensacola, civil; 
Mark Vanstrum of Birmingham, electrical; 
Sue Carver of Bessemer, industrial; Kent 
Misegades of Huntsville, mechanical; and 
Charles Gettys of Cropwell, textile. 


proofread this material before printing,’ 
notes the professor. 

Braille books are typically quite large and 
bulky—the equivalent of a conventionally 
printed page requiring two or three braille 
pages, each at least twice the size of an 
average page. Also, only one side of a page 
is generally used for braille material, 
creating even more bulk. 3 

“One can envision the size of books such 
as Gone With The Wind, or Mitchner’s 
Centennial,” says Prof. Downes. “The 


problem is even more critical when one 


considers the production of such timely 
periodicals as Newsweek or U.S. News and 
World Report.” 

His interest in the problems of the blind 
began with an idea for an alternative to the 
current method of transmitting braille 
material. His plan revolves around a new 
presentation for the braille cell, the 
variable arrangements of dots within a six- 
dot pattern which represent letters of the 
alphabet and certain letter combinations. 

The AU professor developed a concept 
where the dots of a single cell are movable 
rather than stationary as in conventional 
braille materials. The braille patterns 
would be activated and transmitted to the 
reader by data bits stored on magnetic tape. 

“The unit would be little more than a 
portable tape recorder with braille pattern 
data stored in cassettes which would be 


(Continued on Page 16) 


1922-1939 


R. Orrick Davis 22 has been retired since 1967 and 
lives with his wife and daughter in Birmingham. 

William W. Oyler '28 has moved from Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., to Orlando, Fla. 

_ Henry Reeves '30 and his wife, Marion, live in 
Wilmington, Del. He is retired following a career 
with Hercules, Inc., where he was assistant to the 
general manager. 

Erle H. Foy, Jr.,'34 of Atlanta, has retired from the 
Foy Brick Company, turning the presidency over to H. 
Toby Propst 58. Mr. Foy writes that he is ‘now a 
homemaker, baking bread, fishing, hunting, garden- 
ing, needlepointing, and being the yard man.” 

- William E. Beck ’34 retired last summer after a 
long career with DuPont. Following graduation from 
Auburn, he went to the University of Nebraska where 
he collected a Ph.D. in organic chemistry and a wife 
named Mary, before moving to Wilmington, Del., to 
join DuPont as a research chemist. During his career 
he moved further and further from research after 
_working on several defense-related projects during 

WW II (including a brief loan to the National Defense 
Research Committee). In 1950 he moved into sales 


Hopes To Aid Blind 


(Continued from Page 15) 


played through a braille cell rather than a 
conventional speaker,” says Downes. “A 
reader would hold his finger on the cell 
which would translate and transmit the 
data.” 

Variable speed would permit the user to 
adjust the unit to his reading rate, which 
can go up to 300 words per minute among 
accomplished braille readers. 

Further research to determine the 
feasibility of such a concept uncovered that 


the mechanical braille cell already existed 


and was in limited production in Europe. 
The European systems, although quite 
effective, have some limitations, Prof. 
Downes found, and the cost is such that 
only a few could afford them. 

The AU professor is not aware that any 
of the currently available equipment will 
store braille data on magnetic tape. He 
theorizes that braille data bits can be com- 
pressed onto the magnetic tape so that a 
given cassette would contain more data in 
braille than a voice recording of the same 
material. 

In corresponding with the National 
Federation of the Blind, Professor Downes 
determined that existing systems are not 
without problems, and that the field is still 
very much open for new and improved con- 
cepts with the aim of producing low-cost 
braille reading systems. 

As part of his research, the industrial 
design professor will be evaluating some of 
the other alternatives to the current 
methods of braille production. At the pro- 
ject’s conclusion, he plans to select the most 
promising concept for development, based 
on the information he has gathered, and es- 
tablish a research and development 
program for that concept. 

Prof. Downes hopes that his research 
may also result in the improvement of basic 
technology that might lead to a series of 
low-cost equipment for the blind, including 
calculators and writing systems. 

Working closely with Prof. Downes on 


the project is Professor William Bullock, | 


head of the Industrial Design Department 
at AU. 
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management in plastics and in the late Fifties moved 
to the Employee Relations Department to head up a 
group involved in sales training and management 
development. He spent his last 20 years with the 
Employee Relations Department. Now. that he’s 
retired, he and his wife will stay in Wilmington. His 
wife is supervisor of the guiding staff and chief recep- 
tionist at the Winterthur Museum and, Mr. Beck 
writes, “Of course we travel some. One trip we look 
forward to is my 45th reunion this fall. I stay busy with 
household engineering, golf, some volunteer work, 
and catching up on back reading.” The Becks’ two sons 
are doctors in Philadelphia and their daughter is 
married to a lawyer in Boston. 

James H. Green '35 has moved from Pensacola, 
Fla., to Robertsdale, Ala. 

New address for Col. George D. Batchelor is Elgin, 
sx 

Sam Gibbons ’37 of Athens is marketing manager 
of the poultry division of ConAgra with offices in 
Decatur. He and his wife have a son, Howard, who is a 
banker in Atlanta. Mr. Gibbons recently was the sub- 
ject of a feature in the Shelbyville Times-Gazette 
because of his activities with the annual Tennessee 
Walking Horse National Celebration held in 
Shelbyville, Tenn., every year. He spends his vacation 
as manager of the horse show. In between times he 
doesn't forget horses, however, because he has been 
the editor of The Blue Ribbon magazine, the publica- 
tion of the Tennessee Walking Horse National 
Celebration, for years. He has been horse show 
manager since 1949. 

Sam F. Teague ’39 is now vice president and direc- 
tor of pulp sales for ITT Rayonier, Inc., the forest 
products manufacturing subsidiary of International 
Telephone and Telegraph. Mr. Teague directs the 
worldwide pulp sales organization. He has been with 
Rayonier since 1969. In 1962 he became general 


CLASS OF 1923—Pictured on campus last fall for their 55th year reunion were 
members of the Class of 1923. Row 1 from left to right: Edgar F. Harlin, Wilmer 
M. Mayson, Ernest Randall, Dr. John W. Berry, Charles T. Dudley, and Raymond 


manager of sales and was elected vice president for 
planning and development in 1968. Mr. Teague is 
married to Frances Middleton '39. 


1940-1945 


Judge Edward S. Smith '40 now lives in Chevy 
Chase, Md. 

Edgar C. Gentle, Jr.,’42 switched areas of supervi- 
sion with South Central Bell Headquarters on 
December 1. He formerly was vice president of the 
revenue department and currently is vice president of 


switched services, changing his area of authority from. 


finance and rates to operations and engineering. Mr. 
Gentle and his family live in Mountain Brook. 

Jackson G. (Jack) Fields ‘42 resigned as general 
agent at the end of 1978 to accept a job as European 
representative with Aetna Life and Casualty. He mov- 
ed to London on February 3. Mr. Fields has been with 
Aetna since 1948. 

Dr. John M. Waters '42 now lives in Boynton, Va. 

Robert C. Horn ’43, head of administrative ser- 
vices for the Cooperative Extension Service, retired 
Feb. 28. He joined Extension in 1944 as assistant 
county agent in Chambers County. He was mainly 
responsible for 4-H work and in 1958 received the 
Alabama Association of County Agricultural Agents’ 
Outstanding 4-H Club Agent award. In 1961 he mov- 
ed to Evergreen as rural resource development 
specialist. In 1965 he came to Auburn as assistant head 
of management services and in 1969 was promoted to 
head of management services, a title that later was 
changed to head of administrative services. 

James A. Robinson ’43 is now with the State 
Department in Port-Au-Prince, Haiti. 

Chester S. Latshaw, Jr., ’43, has moved from New- 
port Beach, Calif., to Incline Village, Nev. 

Dr. Sara Elizabeth Bryan ‘44 is a professor in the 


M. Reaves. Row 2, Wilella Plant Ingalls (Mrs. R. D.), WilliamJ. Carr, Kate Floyd 


Department of Biological Sciences at the University 
of New Orleans, in New Orleans, La. She received her 
Ph.D. from Baylor University in 1964. 

William Hester Manly ’45 has left Southern Com- 
pany Services, Inc., in Birmingham to join the 
Robinson-Adams Agency. . 

Col. James M. Shuler ‘45 has moved from Po- 
quoson, Va., to Indianapolis, Ind. 


1946-1949 


Lucy Wilkins Day ’46 (Mrs. Rutherford) now lives 
in Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 

Bruce Lee Jones 47 has moved from Fort Lauder- 
dale, Fla., to Birmingham. 

Eugene Foster Tison, Jr., 48 now lives in 
Beauford, N.C. ' 

John H. Eastman ’48 has moved to Westminister, 
$<: 
Claude A. Betbeze, Jr., ’48 lives in Theodore. 

James L. Williams, Jr.,’48 is director of purchasing 
for the Tennessee Valley Authority in Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

J. T. Allen, Jr., ’49 of Cromwell has been elected 


~ chairman of the board of directors of the Farm Credit 


Banks of New Orleans. Mr. Allen was elected to the 
Farm Credit Board in 1970 by the Production Credit 
Associations in Alabama, Louisiana, and Mississippi. 
He is director of the Demopolis Production Credit 
Association and Fifth Farm District representative on 
the Farm Credit Directors Policy Coordinating Com- 
mittee. Mr. Allen owns some 4,300 acres of crop and 
timber land in the Cromwell area and engages in rais- 
ing beef cattle, corn, and wheat and operates a com- 
mercial feed mill and timber yards. He is a director of 
the Choctaw Bank of Butler and a member of the 


Federal Land Bank Association of Demopolis. The 


Farm Credit Board of Directors establishes policy for 


Douglass, Frank Kriowles, Dewey W. Stutts, W. M. Ray. Row 3: Kelly H. Stough, 
W. Douglas Thomason., James G. Stephenson, Annie Creel Adams, Albert D. 
Knapp, and Lauren M. Chambliss. 
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the Federal Land Bank of New Orleans, Federal In- 


termediate Credit Bank of New Orleans, and the New 
Orleans Bank of Cooperatives. } 


Lt. Col. Chaphin R. Sammons ’49 has moved from 


Houston, Tex., to Atlanta. 


1950-1954 


Robert A. Warner '50 of Orlando, Fla., is vice presi- 
dent in charge of design with Gold Medal Concepts, 
Inc., a subsidiary of General Mills. He designed Red 
Lobster restaurants. , 

Dr. J. D. Reynolds, Jr., '50 has been elected to the 
board of directors of the Security Bank and Trust of 
Arab. Dr. Reynolds has practiced dentistry in his 
hometown since 1953. He and his wife, Martha Jean, 
have four children: Scott Reynolds, now studying 
orthodontics at the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill; Patti Reynolds, working in a dental 
hygientist program in Birmingham; Linda Ruth 
Word, a teacher in the Guntersville City Schools; and 
Janet Willis, a teacher. 

William B. Reed '50, president of Southern Com- 
pany Services, Inc., of Birmingham, has received the 
Silver Knight of Management from the National 
Management Association. The Silver Knight is the 
highest award a chapter of the National Management 
Association can bestow. Mr. Reed began his career by 
working with General Electric in 1950. He joined 
Southern Company Services in 1969 as vice president 
and chief engineer. 

Charles L. Kilpatrick "51 is director of sales ad- 
ministration for Pfizer Laboratories Division of 


Pfizer, Inc., in New York. He joined Pfizer in 1954 as — 


professional sales representative and through the 
years has been district manager (Dallas), regional 
hospital manager (Chicago), regional operation 
manager (Dallas), assistant hospital sales manager 
(New York) and regional manager (Los Angeles). 

Roland Granger '51 recently completed 15 years 
with Vitaway, Inc., of Fort Worth, Tex. He is now 
southeastern regional sales manager with Star Agri 
Products covering 7 states. He lives in Cottonwood. 
Star Agri markets livestock feeding and handling 
equipment. | 

Mr. and Mrs. Bob Donahue (Gay Phillips) '53 
operate The House of Jade in Montgomery. 

Joanne Lucci 54, journalism instructor at Sidney 
Lanier High School in Montgomery, received the 
Hector Award last May for outstanding performance 
as an Alabama educator in journalism. The award is 
presented annually by the Troy State School of Jour- 
nalism to a teacher of journalism. The recipient 
receives a gold replica of the warrior Hector, a cash 


~ honorarium, and an invitation to be a consultant for 


one year in the School of Journalism. Miss Lucci, once 
a reporter for the Advertiser-Journalin Montgomery, 
is sponsor of the Lanier néwspaper The Blue and 
White. 

Maryann Trammell Brown ‘54 is Gov. Fob James’ 
official hostess at the Governor’s Mansion in 
Montgomery, which will be used for state functions 
instead of as a residence during the James Administta- 
tion. Her husband, Ross Brown ‘53, is currently com- 
pleting the renovation work on the Thigpen-Hill 
Home where the James family will live. 

Henry Emmette Kirkland '54 has been promoted 
to assistant superintendent of the power and steam 
department of Bowater Southern Paper Corp. in 
Calhoun, Tenn. He has been with the company since 
1956 and has been acting assistant plant engineer 
since mid-1978. He and his wife, Edna, have three 
children. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold H. Hood (Runette Huey) '54 
have moved from Wilton, Conn., to Tampa, Fla. 


1955-1959 


Patricia Merchant Carter 55 recently exhibited 
four oil paintings in the International Sister Kenny 
Art Show in Minneapolis, Minn. She also won 
honorable mention in the South Alabama Fair in Oc- 
tober and will be featured in the 1st Who's Who of 
Alabama Artists currently being compiled. 

R. J. Fritz '55 is currently principal of Roosevelt 
Middle School in Cocoa Beach, Fla. 

Dr. Charles G. Walters '55 is currently with the 
College of Business at Southern Illinois University in 
Carbondale, Ill. 

William P. Knight '56 is president of Knight 
Associates, architects in Mountain Brook. | 


George P. Thompson ‘56 has moved from — 


Montgomery to San Antonio, Tex. 

Donald F. Smith ‘56, vice president and general 
manager of Kaiser Chemicals Division of Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Corporation, has been re- 
elected a director of the Chlorine Institute. He assum- 
ed his current position as head of the company’s in- 
dustrial chemical division in 1976. He has respon- 
sibility for all aspects of production and marketing in- 


_ cluding manufacturing operations in four states and 
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ONE OF FIRST VET DIPLOMAS—Five men made up the first class to graduate from Auburn in veterinary 
medicine in 1909 and one of them was Dr. Isham Smith Ingram. Recently his brother, Dr. George D. Ingram ’16 
of Florence, center, presented that diploma along with some other memorabilia to the School of Veterinary 
Medicine. Looking at the diploma are Dean Tom Vaughan '55, left and Dr. Phil Davis ’64, also of Florence. 


sales offices throughout the U.S. He and his wife, 
Mary Helen, live with their six children in Moraga, 


Calif. The Chlorine Institute is a non-profit industry. 


association of chlorine producers and associated com- 
panies whose mission is to promote safety in the 
manufacture and handling of chlorine. 

Handmade African artwork and household artifacts 
collected by Jordan Holtam '57 during his 18 years in 
the West African Country of Liberia were on display 
in February at Tennessee Tech. Mr. Holtam, a farmer 
in Clay County, Tenn., since his return to the US. in 
1976, discussed his collection in an opening day 
program on Feb. 4. “Traditional Art of West Africa,” 
as the exhibit is called, is the first public display of the 
items although other museums and galleries have ex- 
pressed interest in showing them. Mr. Holtam, who is 
married to Beth Carlovitz ‘55, went to Africa in 1958 
to teach agriculture at a small Episcopal college. He 
later worked for the U.S. State Department and for 
the United Nations as an agriculture and rural 
development worker. Mr. Holtam has recently par- 
ticipated in two Peace Corps training projects, train- 
ing volunteers assigned to Liberia and other West 
African Countries. 

Charles J. Hiers 57, professor and head of the 
Auburn Art Department, has been elected to the 
Board of Directors of the National Association of 
Schools of Art. He will serve a three-year term as 
director of Division I (professional program) schools 
and chairman for Division I Commission on Ac- 
creditation and Membership. 

Irby Jones '58 has been named director of organic 
process research for the Texas division of Dow 
Chemical USA in Freeport, Tex. He and his wife, 

Kathleen, and their three children live in Lake Jack- 
son, Tex. 

Dr. Jack W. Crenshaw '58 now lives in St. Joseph, 
Mich., where he is chief engineer for software for the 
Heath Co. He was formerly with Computer Sciences 
Corp. in Huntsville. At Heath, he is responsible for 
software for the Heathkit computer line. He has three 
children: Chris, 21; Kim. 17; and Scott, 16. 

Bille Estes Shepherd '59 teaches school in Sandy, 
Utah, now that her husband has retired from the Air 
Force. 


1960 


Lt. Col. Guy Payne is stationed in Ozark. 

Dr. William E. Biles has been appointed professor 
and head of the Department of Industrial and 
Management Systems Engineering at the Penn- 
sylvania State University. He had been a professor in 
the Department of Aerospace and Mechanical 
Engineering at the University of Notre Dame for 
seven years. Dr. Biles is a registered professional 
engineer. He and his wife, Mary Sue, have three 
daughters, Pamela, 17, Portia, 16, and Patricia, 8. He is 


‘co-author of four textbooks and worked in industry for 


7% years in research and development. 


Dr. Haney B. Camp, director of biochemistry for 
CIBA-Geigy, has been appointed vice president of 
research and development. He succeeds Dr. B. Wayne 
Arthur ’51. Dr. Camp began his career with CIBA- 
Agrochemicals at Vero Beach in 1968 as a senior 
metabolism chemist after receiving his Ph.D. in en- 
tomology from .the University of California— 
Riverside. In 1969, he became registration coor- 
dinator and was promoted to toxicologist in 1971. He 
became director of product registration and toxicology 
in 1972 and was named director of biochemistry in 
1975. He is married to Paula Lynne Jordan ’65. 


1961 


James W. Bushey is the director of the USAF Air- 
lift Center at Pope Air Force Base in North Carolina 
and has been chosen for early promotion to the rank 
of Colonel. The Airlift Center is the Military Airlift 
Command's focal point for operational testing/- 
evaluation and the development of tactics, techniques, 
doctrine, and operational concepts for airlift forces. 

Andrew J. Powell, Jr., is the new corporate direc- 
tor of industrial engineering for M. Lowenstein & 


Sons, Inc., of Lyman, S.C, For the last year, he had been - 


the project manager with responsibility for design 
layout, machinery procurement, staffing, training and 
startup of two new plants in Ireland. He and his wife, 
Elizabeth, live in Spartanburg, S.C., and have three 
children: Dawn is a student at Meredith College in 
Raleigh, Drew at Western Carolina in Cullowhee, and 
Dianne is a 10th grader. 


1962 


Roger Canfield is an electronic engineer in the 
Department of Defense Electromagnetic Com- 
patibility and Analysis Center in Annapolis, Md. He 
was recently promoted to project manager, managing 
several projects for the Department of Defense. 


1963 


MARRIED: Mary Asher Drewry to Thomas P. 
Collins. They live in Powder Springs, Ga. 

BORN: Twin daughters, Robyn Ann and Brandy 
Brooke, to Dr. and Mrs. John H. Naftel. 


1964 


Jack A. Harper has changed his name legally to 
Sloan J. Harper. 

Suzanne Gray returned to Auburn to live last 
summer and is staying busy cartooning, an activity 
which she sees as both a lighthearted and serious 
business. Her previous job was an art therapist posi- 
tion at a county mental hospital in New Jersey. In her 
spare time from cartooning, she “eats grits and 
cultivates her pet weed.” 


William A. Cochran, III, recently was ordained at 
the Grace Brethen Church in Lansing, Mich., where he 
and his wife, Sharon, live. He received his Doctor of 
Theology from Toledo Bible College in Toledo, Ohio. — 
He is now the minister at Grace Brethenin Lansing. 


1965 


Paul S. Hayden has been named a director and 
elected a vice president of the Reynolds Aluminum 
Recycling Company in Sheffield, where he and his 
wife, Janet, and two children live. He was previously 
the general manager and has served at each operating — 
management level of the company. 

Joyce Humphries Blanton is living in Hawaii 
while her husband, Lt. Col. Bob Blanton, is stationed 
at FMFPac, Camp Smith. They live in Kaneohe with 
their three children, Sean, 9, Jay, 5, and Matt, 1. 

Dewey H. Jordan, Jr., is the pharmacist and 
manager of Super X Drugs in High Point, N.C. His. 
wife, Alice Russell Jordan, is a relief pharmacist who ° 
works at various pharmacies in the area. 

The Rev. W. Robert May and his wife have been 
named missionaries to South Brazil by the Southern 
Baptist Foreign Mission Board. The Rev. May will be 
a teacher in Sao Paulo Seminary and his wife will be 
involved in home and church work. 

Doyle Jones has been named assistant vice presi- 
dent of Standard Federal Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion of Atlanta. 

Jimmy Carter now heads the Monk Wright Real 
Estate Agency in Auburn, which was founded by Mr. 
Wright in 1923. Jimmy was previously with the 
USDA for the past nine years. He and his wife, 
Martha Ann, live in Auburn. 

Robert L. McClure has been named an accredited 
personnel manager by the American Society for Per- 
sonnel Administration Accreditation Institute, Inc. 
He is the personnel director for the manufacturing 
and distribution facilities of WestPoint Pepperell’s 
Alamac Knitting Division at Lumberton, N.C. 

John L. Andrews has been named vice-chairman of 
the Board of Directors and chief operating officer of 
Kentucky-Tennessee Coals, Inc., in Oak Ridge, Tenn., 
where he and his wife, Sally, and daughters, Kathy and 
Beth, live. , 

BORN: A daughter, Julie Celeste, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Jerry Brown (Wilma Laminack) of Heflin on June 5. 
She joins big brother, Lex, 4. Jerry is the plant chief 
chemist with Monsanto Co. in Anniston. 


1966 


Ginger Barberousse Colclough is a graduate stu- 
dent in communications at Christian Broadcasting 
Network University. She and her 7-year-old son, 
Steve, live in Virginia Beach, Va. Her husband, An- 
drew, died of cancer in 1977. | 

Maj. Charles M. Canon, III, is one of 36 officers 
selected to attend the Air Force Command and Staff 
College at Maxwell AFB. He and his wife, Ginny, and 
children, Whitney and Charles, live in Montgomery. 
When Maj. Canon graduates from the command and 
staff college in June, he expects to receive a Master of 
Science in personnel management from Troy State 
University. 

Capt. Ross C. Speir, III, is stationed at Seymour 
Johnson AFB, N.C., as a F-4E Phantom II commander. 
He and his wife, Kathleen, live in North Carolina. 

Jim Yeaman is the executive vice president of the 
Automotive Wholesalers’ Association of Alabama. 
He has just completed his second year of study at the 
Institutes for Organization Management, a 
professional and personal development program, at 
the American Airlines Learning Center. 

Col. Gerald L. Prather has been nominated by 
President Jimmy Carter for promotion to brigadier 
general in the U.S. Air Force. Col. Prather has been in 
the Air Force for 24 years and is currently the com- 
mander of the European Communications Area head- 
quartered at Kapaun Air Station, Germany, where he 
and his wife, Carolyn, live. 

A daughter, Cara Annissa, to Dr. and Mrs. James 
Carter Wells of Miami Lakes, Fla., on Jan. 14. She 
joins her brother, Carter, 5. 


1967 


Capt. Robert C. Johnson (USMC) has completed 
the Aviation Safety Command Course, a four-week 
course designed to train senior citizens in the 
procedures for conducting aircraft accidents investiga- 
tion, and the methods for conducting effective aircraft 
accident prevention programs. 

Richard D. Tucker, DVM, is in private equine 
practice out of his home in Ada, Okla. He writes that 
his “l-o-n-g suffering wife of pre-vet school days relin- 
quished part of her refrigerator, pushed over a living 
room chair to accommodate boxes of drugs, needles, 
etc., and now answers the phone and does regular 
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| In Memoriam 


Willie Chumbley Miller '07 of Bellaire, 
Texas, died May 16. Survivors include Emi- 
ly Miller Ladner. 


~ Clarence Madison Pruet '10 of Ashland 


_ died December 30, 1974, of a heart attack. 


After leaving Auburn he returned to 
Ashland to go into the general merchan- 


_ dise business. His son C. Madison, Jr., 38 is 


continuing in the family business. Mr. 
Pruet was an active member of the Auburn 
Alumni Association. 


i 


Thomas Ledyard Sharpe ‘14 of 
Demopolis died December 21 after a short 
illness. He was an active member of the 
Auburn Alumni Association. Survivors in- 
clude a nephew, Willard McCall, Jr., of Bir- 
mingham. 


** * 


Augustus Theodore Levie ‘18 of Or- 
mond Beach, Florida, died November 23. 
Survivors include his wife. 


* * * 


Edmund Peter Garrett '19 of Belle Mina 
died November 1. He was general manager 
of Alabama Farmers Cooperative, Inc., 
from 1937 to 1968. He served as director of 
the Farm Credit Banks of New Orleans, 
Louisiana, from 1942 to 1965, and as chair- 
man of Farm Credit Board’ from 1960 to 
1964. In 1940 he was elected as Master 
Farmer by the Progressive Farmer and 
Alabama Extension Service and as Man of 
the Year by the Progressive Farmer in 
1957. He had served as president of the 
Associated Cooperative, Sheffield; South 
Limestone Farmers Cooperative, Athens; 
and South Limestone Cooperative, Belle 
Mina, as well as of the Alabama Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives. He was director of 
Alfalfa Producers Cooperative, Belle Mina; 
Huntsville Production Credit Association, 
Huntsville; Farmer's Marketing and Ex- 
Association, Montgomery; 
Limestone County Soil Conservation 
Association; and National Cooperative, 
Inc. He served two terms as member of the 
board of directors of Coastal Chemical Cor- 
poration in Yazoo City, and a member of 
board of trustees of the Cotton Producers 
Institute. In 1967 he was awarded the 4-H 
Meritorious Service Award, and in 1976 he 
received the Outstanding Leadership 
Award for the Agri-Business Community 
presented by the Alabama Farm Bureau. 
Mr. Garrett belonged to the Belle Mina 
Methodist Church and served as chairman 
of the Board of Stewards and Sunday School 
Superintendent. He is survived by his wife, 
Elizabeth Hill Garrett, and two sons, Ed- 
mond Peter Garrett, Jr.,’48 and James Hill 
Garrett, '49. 


Arthur Paschal Woodfin ’20 of Union- 
town died June 29. He was an active 
member of the Auburn Alumni Associa- 
tion. 


IS 


tive member 


Angelo Otto Festorazzi ‘21 of Mobile 
died October 14, 1977. He was a life 
member of the Auburn Alumni Associa- 
tion. He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Ava C. 
Festorazzi. _ : 


Edward Beall Weedon, Jr., ’22 of Bel- 
mont, Mass., died January 1. He was an ac- 
of the Auburn Alumni 
Association. Survivors include his wife and 
a daughter, Mrs. John H. Kelley. 


Claud Hawkins Funderburg ‘22 of 
Kingston, Tenn., died November 25. He 
was an active member of .the Auburn 


Alumni Association. Survivors include a ~ 


daughter, Norma F. Templeton. 


Charles Edmund Leonard ’24 of Bir- 
mingham died December 28, 1977. He was 
an active member of the Auburn Alumni 
Association. 


George Wheeler Matthews '25 of Bir- 
mingham died September 8. Survivors in- 
clude a son, George T. Matthews, Jr. 


* * * 


Loftin Francis Ingram ’26 of Atlanta 
died February 21. 3 


*“ * * 


Foster Edward Thomas ’26 of 
Charlotte, North Carolina, died January 12 
in Presbyterian Hospital in Charlotte. He 
was a pharmacist and member of Myers 
Park United Methodist Church in 
Charlotte. He was also a life member of the 
Auburn Alumni Association. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, Mrs. Sudie Dowdell Thomas 
‘26, a son, Foster E. Thomas, Jr., of 
Melburn, Ga.; a daughter, Mrs. Jean T. 
Molnar of Columbus, Ga.; a brother, Dr. C. 
S. Thomas of Nashville, Tenn.; a sister, 
Miss Margaret Thomas of Nashville, 
Tenn.; and six grandchildren. 


* * * 


Joseph Gordan Thrower '26 of Atlanta, 
Georgia, died January 9. He was an active 
member of the Auburn Alumni Associa- 
tion. Survivors include his wife, Elizabeth 
S. Thrower; one daughter, Miss Mary 
Elizabeth Thrower; and one son, James G. 
Thrower ’68. 


* * * 


Frederick Brown Ledbetter ’27 of 
Anderson, South Carolina, died suddenly 
December 19. He was an architect and 
senior partner in the architectural firm of 
Ledbetter, Earle and White. He was a 
member and life deacon of the First Baptist 
Church, a member of the Anderson 
Kiwanis Club, past president of the Ander- 
son Area Chamber of Commerce, a 
member of the American Institute of 


Architects, a former member of the State 
Board of Architect Examiners, a member of 
the Salvation Army Advisory Board and a 
member of the First Federal Savings and 
Loan Board of Directors. Survivors include 
two daughters, Mrs. Lawrence C. 
Chamblee, Jr., of Anderson, and Mrs. 
Thomas Scott Taylor, Jr., of Florence; a 
sister, Miss Elizabeth Ledbetter of Ander- 
son; and four grandchildren. 


* * * 


Dr. John P. West, Jr., ’27 of New York, 
New York, died December 1 according to 
information received in the Alumni Office. 


*“ * * 


Mercer D. Helms 29 of St. Augustine, . 


Florida, is deceased according to informa- 
tion received by the Alumni Office. 


Henry Gordon (Pete) Harris *31 of 
Atlanta, Georgia, died December 9 of a 
heart attack. He was an active member of 
the Auburn Alumni Association, and a 
member of the A Club. Survivors include 
his wife, Evelyn Deer Harris; two 
daughters, Nancy Harris Rolader '65, and 
Sara Harris Boyd, both of Atlanta; and 
three grandchildren. 


* * * 


Edwin Espy Boles °32 of Bixby, 
Cklahoma, died in 1970 according to infor- 
mation recently received by the Alumni Of- 
fice. He is survived by his wife, May Boles. 


* * * 


William Henry Mims °32 of Auburn 
died January 9. An active member of the 
Auburn Alumni Association, he is survived 
by his wife, Nelle Martin Mims. 


* * * 


Robert A. Jones '36 of Gulf Shores died 
January 18. Survivors include his wife. 


* * * 


John D. Mason ’37 of Pittsburgh, Pa., died 
of a heart attack on February 5. Surviving 
are his wife, Harriet Myers Mason; a son, 
John D., Jr.; a daughter, Janie, and one 
grandson. Mr. Mason lettered in baseball at 
Auburn and during WW II had three years 
of foreign duty in Africa and Europe. | 


* * * 


Russell E. Wilson '38 of Jackson died in 
September, 1967. Survivors include his son, 
John Russell Wilson of Jackson. 


x * * 


William Calton Baker, Jr., 38 of Knox- 
ville, Tenn., died April 17. Survivors in- 
clude Miss Minnie E. Sharpe. 


“ * * 


Thomas Burns Henley ‘40 of 
Montgomery died April 8. 


Jerry Isom Burnett 42 of Gadsden died 


June 22. 


* * * 


Marshal J. Edmondson ’42 of Bir- 
mingham died May 21. 


** * 


Thomas C. Perry 43 of New Orleans, - 
Louisiana, died in July according to infor- 
mation received by the Alumni Office. 


* * & 


Richard Clinton Hart °46 of Boca 
Raton, Florida, is deceased according to in- 
formation received by the Alumni Office. 
He was an active member of the Auburn 
Alumni Association. 


William Frank Anderson ’47 of Atmore 
died in October, 1974. 


Thomas Russell Bazzel ’47 of Atlanta, 
Georgia, died May 17, 1977, of a heart at- 
tack. A veteran of World War II, he at- 
tained the rank of major and served as 
Squadron Commander and Group Opera- 
tion Officer with the 312 Bomber Squadron 
in the Pacific Theater. He was a partner in 
Martin Bazzel Inc.-Mortgage Bankers. Sur- 
vivors include his wife, Frances Bledsoe 
Bazzel; and three sons, Frank B. Bazzel, 
Thomas R. Bazzel, Jr., 76, and William T. 
Bazzel. 


* * * 


Blanche Funderburg Casey '47 of Boaz 
died September 9. Survivors include a 
sister, Norma F, Templeton of Kingston, 
Tenn. 


* * * 


James Obadiah Seamans ’47 of 
Alpharetta, Georgia, is deceased according 
to information received by the Alumni Of- 
fice. Survivors include his wife, Jackie 
Seamans. 


* * * 


Carson Nathan Copeland ’50, D.V.M., 
of Morganton, North Carolina, died 
December 11. He practiced veterinary 
medicine in Hickory, N.C., and for the past 
year was with the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture in Morganton. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, Phyllis Frye Copeland ’49. 


x“ * * 


Mabel Mary Owsley '51 of Montevallo 
died September 5 after a lengthy illness. 
She was an associate professor in Home Ec- 
nomics at the University of Montevallo. 
Miss Owsley, a native of Elmore County, 
had taught clothing design and textiles at 
UM since 1956. She earned her B.F.A. in 
design at the University of Alabama and an 
M.S. in clothing and textiles from Auburn. 
She also completed additional graduate 
studies at the University of Southern Mis- 
sissippi and the University of Tennessee. 
Before coming to UM she had taught at 
MacMurray College, Jacksonville, Ill., and 
Tift College, Forsyth, Ga. Survivors include 
her mother, Mrs. W. M. Owsley of Eclectic; 


two brothers, Dr. Lawrence H. Owsley 37 


of Wetumpka and David L. Owsley of Bir- 
mingham; and three sisters, Mrs. Ann 
Anderson of Birmingham, Mrs. Belle 
Baldwin of Bau Galle, Fla., and Miss Billie 
Jean Owsley of Eclectic. 


* * * 


Teddy Neil Scott 51 of Rogers, Arkan- 
sas, died suddenly September 14. After ser- 
ving three years in the armed services dur- 
ing the Korean War, Mr. Scott began his 
association with the Ralston Purina Com- 
pany to become the company’s broiler 
Operation general manager in Rogers, 
Arkansas. He worked with Western 
Hatcheries in Dallas, Tx., and finally with 
Hudson Foods as Vice President and Direc- 
tor of Production shortly after the company 
formed in 1972, the job he continued to 
hold at his death. Survivors include his 


wife. 


* * * 


William Henry Mitchell, Jr., 58 of 
Childersburg died December 4 of cancer. 
He was a life member of the Auburn Alum- 
ni Association. Survivors include his wife. 


** * 


Frederic Lynn Randall '59 of Jackson- 
ville died December 27 after a two year bat- 
tle with leukemia. He was director of 
engineering for Magic Chef, Inc, 
Microwave Division, in Anniston. He was 
a member of the First Baptist church of 
Jacksonville and a life time member of the 
Auburn Alumni Association. Mr. Randall 
is survived by his wife, Jane E. Randall; 
three children, Myra Ellen Randall, 


Frederic Lynn Randall, II, and Jennifer . 


Rene Randall; his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
George Myron Randall, Jr.; and a sister, 
Mrs. Jeanette R. Cain. 


* * & 


Cecil Brooks Brown ’60 of Woodland 
died April 14, 1977. 


* * * 


Nancy Ophelia McLeod Wright '60 of 
Wedowee died November 25. Survivors in- 
clude her brother, Woodrow McLeod. 


Max Sims Hanks ’61 of Lufkin, Texas, 
died in December, 1977. Survivors include 
his wife. 


Billy M. Turner ’61 of Birmingham is 
deceased according to information received 
by the Alumni Office. 


* * * 


Colbert Keenun Andrews, Jr., '63 of 
Montgomery died in February, 1978. He 
was the owner of Andrews Trip Shop. Sur- 
vivors include his wife and son. 


Katherine Collier Ward ‘66 of Bir- 
mingham died September 29. Survivors in- 
clude her mother, Mrs. Sid Collier of Bir- 
- mingham. 


Peyton Jenkins Moore, III, ’68 of Or- - 


mond Beach, Florida, died after being shot 
during a robbery attempt near his home. 
He was a pharmacist at Eckard Drugs in 
the Ormond Mall. Survivors include his 
wife, Carolyn Waller Moore ’67; a son, 
Peyton Jenkins Moore, IV; his father, 
Peyton Moore, Jr., of Auburn; a brother, 
Mike Moore ’78; and his mother, Mrs. M. 
R. Glasscock of Somerville. 


Leland Carlton Kay’73, DVM, of North 
Fort Myers, Florida, died October 14. He 
practiced veterinary medicine in Fort 


Myers. Survivors include his parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. H. W. Kay of Wauchula, Florida. 


** * 


Jimmy Dale Robinson, Jr., ’76 of Bir- 
mingham died November 29. He was an 
active member of the Auburn Alumni 
Association. Survivors include his wife, 
Karen Marlow Robinson ’76, his mother, 
Mrs. C. L. Cormack; a sister, Mrs. Barry 
Walker, all of Birmingham; his grand- 
mother, Mrs. N. E. Mabry of Cunningham, 
Ky., and Mrs. W. B. Robinson of Bardwell, 
Ky. 


* * * 


Norman Fritz, Jr., '81 of Pensacola, 
Florida, died February 22 of chronic con- 
gestive heart failure shortly after a brief 
workout in preparation for the 
Southeastern Conference Indoor Track 
Meet. A walk-on sophomore, he had earn- 
ed a place on the mile relay team. In 
memory of their deceased teammate, the 
team wore black patches on the shoulders 
of their uniforms during the meet, and 
dedicated the meet to him. Also out of 
respect to Norman, the team scratched in 
his event, the mile relay, and took the win- 
ning trophy to Pensacola, where they 
presented it to Norman’s parents. As Nor- 
man’s teammate Joe Toles said, “It [the 
trophy] belongs to Norman just as much as 
it belongs to anyone who ran in the meet.” 
Survivors include Norman's parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Norman Fritz, Sr., of Pensacola. 
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Capt. Norman M. Slocum is stationed at Scott 
AFB, IIl. 

Maj. William M. Tuck, Jr., is stationed with the 
Seventh Special Operations squadron at Rheim Main, 
Germany, with his wife. He recently received a 
Meritorious Service Medal for outstanding perfor- 
mance as a test director at Arnold Engineering 
Development Center. 

Max N. Richburg has been appointed vice presi- 
dent and general counsel to The Proprietary Associa- 
tion, a Washington, D.C., trade association which 
represents the manufacturers of nonprescription 
medicines. He joined the PA in 1971 as a phar- 
macist/attorney and was most recently vice president 
of federal legislative and regulatory affairs. He and his 
wife, Patricia Allen Ganey '66, and two daughters, 
live in Alexandria, Va. 

BORN: A son, Luke Anderson, to Mr. and Mrs. 
John E. Hall, Jr. (Diane Fleming '70) of 
Montgomery on Jan. 6. He joins older brothers Josh, 7, 
and Pete, 4. Mr. Hall is with Ballard Realty in 
Montgomery... 

A son, Rusty, to Mr. and Mrs, Jerry Clayton of 
Sylacauga on June 15. He joins big sister, Kelly, 5. Mr. 
Clayton is a standards engineer with Avondale Mills 
in Sylacauga. 


1968 


W. Mike House has been named an administrative 


WITH WALL STREET JOURNAL—Marvin Harris of Pritchard is one of 11 students in the nation to receive 
the National Newspaper Fund Award, which includes an internship with a major U.S. newspaper and a $1,000 
scholarship. He is majoring in English and minoring in Journalism at Auburn. He will intern with the Wa// 
Street Journal. 


assistant to U.S. Senator Howell Heflin. He was the 
senator's campaign manager during the recent 
political race. 


B. Page Cushman Adams is living in Albertville, 
where her husband is establishing his dental practice. 
She writes that the family will miss Alaska, but “it’s 
good to: be back in War Eagle Country again.” 


Roy Tatum has a minor role in the just released 


film Norma Rae starring Sally Field. The movie was 
filmed in Opelika last spring. Roy lives in Atlanta 
with his wife, Annette, and sons, Chase, 4, and Colin, 
2. Atlanta insurance executive and The Bert Reynolds 
look alike (he won a National Enquirer contest on a 
photo his aunt sent in) models and acts part-time. A 
former Auburn football player, he went into insurance 
after deciding “there’s no money in coaching.” He 
likes bit parts—a whole variety of them in order to use 
his accents ranging from the Frito Bandidto to drawl- 
ing redneck and his foreign languages including 
French, German, and Spanish. 


William Richard Thompson has been promoted 
to data communicating promoter specialist for 


General Telephone Co. in North Carolina. He lives in 


Garner, N.C. 


Thomas F. Clark is an industrial engineer for 
Westinghouse Distribution Transformer-Division in 
the Underground Department in Jefferson City, Mo. 
He was previously a production systems analyst. He 
and his wife, Annette, and daughters, Michelle and 
Jennifer, live in Jefferson City. | 


Douglas C. York, M.D. practices surgery in 
Franklin, Tenn. 


Thomas H. Riley, Jr., works for Westinghouse in 
Utah. He retired from the Air Force in September. 


1969 


Gerald C. Cowart has been promoted to industrial 
finishing operations manager at WestPoint 
Pepperell’s Shawmut Mill. He was formerly produc- 
tion and shipping manager of the Lantuck Mill. He 
and his wife, Laura, and three children, Angela, 11, 
Kimberly, 10, and Oma, 9, live in LaGrange, Ga. 


Joseph F. Busta, Jr., has been named acting vice 
president for university relations at the University of 
South Florida. He has served as acting director of uni- 
versity relations since 1977. He and his wife, Loretta, 
have two children and live in Tampa. Dr. Busta receiv- 
ed a doctorate in education from the University of 
Florida in 1978. 


Capt. Lonnie W. Oliver is stationed at Barksdale 
AFB, La., as an aeronautical engineer. He and his wife, 
Maxima, live in Shreveport. 


Lt. Larry E. Ivey is stationed in Korea for a one- 
year tour. His wife, Ann, is studying to be a registered 
nurse. Lt. Ivey has served a four year tour in Germany 


and has spent the last three years at Redstone Arsenal 
in Huntsville. 


Danny L. Blackburn is the plant. industrial 
engineer at WestPoint Pepperell’s Lanett bleachery 
and dye works. He was formerly senior industrial 
engineer with the apparel fabrics division. He and his 
wife, Ella Joe, live in Shawmut. 


Annelle Still Moser lives in Atlanta where her hus- 
band, Richard, is now aerospace safety engineer at 
Lockheed. The Stills moved to Atlanta in December 
following a year in Washington, D.C. They have a | 
three-year-old daughter, Calista Anne. 


Barbara Cross Assell teaches nursery school in 
Anderson, Ind., and her husband, John C. Assell ‘70, 
is a general supervisor with the Delco Remy Division 
of General Motors. They have two children, Jennifer, 
7, and Michael, 5. 


Rob T. Jones has been named manager-field ac- 


counting for corporate field administration at 


Honeywell, Inc., in Minneapolis, Minn. He and his 
wife, Pat, and two children—Alyson, 4, and Kevin 
Taylor, 1—live in Wayzata, Minn. ~ 


Steven J. Saxon has relocated his interior design 
practice to Tuscaloosa where he is designer and 
manager of Prince-Lewis, Inc. 


Ed Wesson, Jr., is the field services coordinator for 
the Alabama Environmental Quality Association in 
Montgomery. He will coordinate AEQA meetings and 
forums and also be in charge of expanding 
membership through work with the public schools 
and educational services. i 


Michael O. Bedwell recently received a presiden- 
tial citation and a cash award for technical and com- 
mercial achievement at EG&G ORTEC in Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., where he is a senior development engineer. 
His citation was for an outstanding record of 
profitable product development. He and his wife, 
Sharon, and son, Kenneth, live in Knoxville, Tenn. 
The company provides scientific research in- 
struments. 


BORN: A daughter, Heather Noelle to Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas W. Best (Duane Kelley) of Fort 
Lauderdale on Dec. 7. She joins a sister, Allison, 7. 
Tom was promoted recently to. associate staff 
manager for Southern Bell in Fort Lauderdale. 


1970 


Dr. T.A. (Bud) Irving, Jr., is a senior systems 
engineer for Tracor Sciences & Systems in Austin, 
Texas. 


Don A. Hanks is a mechanical engineer at the 
Puget Sound Naval Ship Yards. His wife, Deena Carr 
'76, is a clinical lab supervisor for Kitsap Internal 
Medicine Associates. They live in Bremerton, Wash. 
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BORN: Two children to Mr. and Mrs. William K. 
Taylor, Jr., of Birmingham. A daughter, Ashley 
Arlene, on Dec. 19, 1977, and a son, Michael Kent, on 
Jan. 31, 1979. William is an assistant manager for 
John H. Harland Co.... 

A daughter, Michelle Love, to Mr. and Mrs. Robert 


E. Batson (Susan Brasfield) of Springfield, Va., on 3 


April 28. Bob was recently promoted to manager by 
Shared Medical Systems, a computer hospital services 
company, and Susan plans tocontinue part-time com- 
puter programming and analysis.... 

A daughter, Anne Campbell, to Mr. and Mrs. Joe 
Turner (Cathy Campbell) of Clemson, S.C., on Dec. 
17. Anne joins big brother, J. Jackson, III... 

A daughter, Elizabeth Gardner, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Donald E. Webb (Virginia O. Gardner '71) of 
Huntsville on Novy. 17. Elizabeth joins big sister Jen- 
na, 5. Don is a State Farm Insurance Agent and 
Virginia is currently taking a leave of absence from 
her speech therapy teaching position.... 


A son, Wesley Baker, to Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Loi: 


Gaines (Judith Baker) of Baltimore, Md., on Jan. 15. 
He joins older brother, Joseph Lee, 5.... 

A daughter, January, to Mr. and Mrs. James 
Michael Williams of Auburn, in January... 
; A daughter, Melissa Ray, to Mr. and Mrs. Howard 

_ Ramey (Linda Whitley) of Snellville, Ga., on Jan. 13. 
Melissa joins big sister, Deanna, 13. Howard is an ac- 
count representative in the national transit and port 
authority markets for Motorola. Linda is on leave 
from AT&T where she works in the Data Services 
programming group... 

A son, Johnathon Seth, to Mr. and Mrs. Fred R. 
Robertson, III, on Jan. 16... 


A daughter, Lindsey O’Dea, to Capt. and Mrs. 
Robert Wade Osborn on Feb. 24, 1978. She joins 
sister Whitney, 8, and brother Beau, 7. Wade is 
stationed at Laughlin AFB, Tex. 


1972: 


Meta Irene Conner Carlisle received her M.A.T. in 
education from Emory University last fall. 

Stephen E. Goodson is branch manager of Jeffer- 
son Federal Savings and Loan Association in Leeds, 
where he and his wife, Jean Hale, live. 

Donald Arnold Haisten and his wife, Anna 
Elizabeth Baker, have bought Prater Drug Store in 
Trussville. Both the Haistens are pharmacists. 

Dr. James T. Blackwell (Ed.D.) has been appointed 
the new provost of the Pensacola (Fla.) Junior 
College’s Warrington campus. Having joined the 
faculty there in 1958, he was most recently the chair- 
man of the Department of Science. He and his wife, 
Martha, have one son, James T., III. 

Lt. Col. Robert C. Hyde has been promoted to 
colonel and now serves as base commander of 
Chicksands RAF Station, England. 

Benny K. Ingram was recently appointed assistant 
vice president of Merchants National Bank in Mobile. 
He joined the company in 1974 and was previously in 
the commercial loan department. He holds the basic 
and standard certificates from the American Institute 
of Banking. 

MARRIED: Suzanne Plyler to Bill Buechner o 
Dec. 16 in Montgomery. Suzanne teaches elementary 
school, and Bill works at Bear Brother's Construction 
company. 

BORN: A son, Andrew Michael, to Capt. and Mrs. 
Michael A. Reusche in January 1978. Capt. Reusche 
will end his overseas tour in Frankfort, Germany, in 
June... 

A son, Harmon Earl, II, to Mr.and Mrs. Harmon E. 
Cobb of Anniston on Dec. 30. He joins big sister, 
_ Gretchen Leigh, 4. Mr. Cobb is a pharmacist at Super 
_X Drugs in Anniston where he has been employed for 

the last three years.... 

A daughter, Emily Caviness, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Weldon Plant (Sherri Hill) of Toney on Dec. 18. She 
joins big brother, Adam, 2. 


1973 


Donald P. Jehle has been appointed Auburn's city 
engineer effective last Dec. 1. He was formerly 
_ Sanitary engineer for Clark, Dietz and Associates— 
Engineers, Inc., in Missouri. He is married to Kae 
Lankford. They have a daughter, Kara. 

Chuck Singley is a civil/sanitary engineer with 
Charles T. Main, Inc., an engineering consulting firm 
in Charlotte, N.C., where he lives with his wife, Pam. 
He obtained his master’s degree in civil engineering 
from the University of Illinois in December. He had 
previously been a civil engineering officer with the 
Air Force stationed at Chanute AFB, III. 

Amy North Pritchett is a fashion designer for 
Ivey's Department Stores, headquartered in Winter 
Park, Fla. 

Jeanetta Russell Jones works for the Social Security 
Administration in Opelika. She was previously with 
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ENERGY AUDIT—AI Leppert (left), associate professor of mechanical engineering at Auburn University, 
has recently been named project leader of the Industrial Energy Audit Program in Alabama. Jackie Steele, recent 
AU mechanical engineering graduate, is working with Leppert coordinating the project, which could help reduce 
energy consumption in the state by a measurable amount. The audit will be available to all major industrial and 
commercial energy users in the state so their use of energy can be made more efficient. 


the International Department of the First National 
Bank. 

Hein F. Paetz is stationed at the Patuxent River 
NAS, Md., attending the Naval Pilot School there. He 
and his wife, Janet Glendening '74, live in Lexington 
Park, Md. 

Jim Ray Laney has been named an accredited per- 
sonnel manager by the American Society for Per- 
sonnel Administration Accreditation Institute, Inc. 


_ He is the employee relations director for WestPoint 


Pepperell’s Carpet and Rug Division in Dalton, Ga., 
where he and his wife, Beverly Susan Wright’75, live. 

Capt. Ronald Columbo received his master’s 
degree from the Air Force Institute of Technology in 
December and is now stationed at Newark (Ohio) Air 
Force Station, where he and his wife, Gina, and 
daughter, Heather, live. ) 

MARRIED: Teresa Painter to W. Patrick O’Con- 
nor. They live in Mobile. 


1975 


Maj. Joseph G. Papapietro is stationed at Fort 
Monmouth, N,J., with the property manager's office 
for special electronic mission aircraft. He has recently 
been accepted at the naval test pilot school at Patuxent 
River NAS, Md., which he expects to begin later this 
year. 

Thomas Keith Megginson is the county planner 
for Blount County, Tenn. His main duties include 
reviewing subdivisions and technical assistance to 


other county departments. He is also president of the 


County Beekeepers Association. He has completed his 
course requirements for a master’s degree in planning 
at the University of Tennessee in Knoxville, and his 
thesis is still pending. He and his wife,J enny, a special 
education teacher, live in Wallard, Tenn. 

Lt/jg Larry G. Newman is on extended deploy- 
ment in the Mediterranean Sea as the com- 
munications officer on the guided missile cruiser USS 
Dale, which is homeported in Mayport, Fla. 

Jane Bowen Bise is an interior designer with 
Morris Thompson, Assoc., in Jackson, Miss., where 
she and her husband, John, live. John is with Deposit 
Guaranty National Bank. 

Lt./jg William (Bill) Campbell has joined the navy 
in medical services. 

Dennis C. Powers, III, is the art director of Bear 
Britton Black Advertising in Montgomery. 

BORN: A daughter, Kacy Layne, to Mr. and Mrs. 


‘Paul M. Chenowith of Nashville, Tenn., on Jan. 26. 


Paul has just recently been promoted to the position 
of architect/architectural resources specialist at the 
Baptist Sunday School Board in Nashville, Tenn. The 
Church Architecture Department services over 1,200 
churches annually, and Paul’s major responsibility in- 
volves the restoration and remodeling of older Baptist 
churches. 


1976 


Michael Lee Birdsong is a second officer for Delta 
Air Lines, stationed at the Atlanta base. He and his 
wife, Isabelle, live in Decatur. 

Dr. Joseph D. Lowry recently purchased Talladega 
Veterinary Clinic in Talladega. 

Holly Kay Kreuger obtained her Master of Science 
from the University of Montevallo in August. 

Johanna Lynne (Jodi) Leach works for Video Tape 
Associates in Atlanta, Ga., which is a production facili- 
ty specializing in television commercials. 

James Bradley Christensen received his master's 
degree in architecture from the University of 
Oklahoma last year. He is now an architectural 
designer with Summey & Weeter, Architects, in 
Dallas, Texas. 

Jack M. Warner, DVM, has opened the Warner 
Veterinary Clinic, a mixed practice in Harriman, 
Tenn., where he and his wife, Renee, and daughter, 


Breigh, live. 


Lawrence Howard Williams is a second year 
medical student at the Medical College of Georgia in 
Augusta. 

G. Wade Adams, Jr., is a propulsion engineer for 
General Dynamics Corporation in Fort Worth, Texas. 

Gary Butler works with Cliff A. Logan and 
Associates, forest managers and consultants in Eutaw. 

Garry Breck Bartmess is the owner and chief phar- 
macist of Breck’s Prescription Shoppe in Kennett, 
Mo. 

2/Lt. Paul T. Entrekin has graduated from the 
Navy’s aviation indoctrination course, the first step in 
the training program leading to designation as a naval 
aviator. 

2/Lt. Harold G. Hancock is stationed at Langley 
AFB, Va., for training and duty as acomputer systems 
development officer. _ 

Llawanna Faye Todd is the chief technologist and 
laboratory director at Jackson Hospital inJackson. She 
graduated from Carraway Methodist Medical Center 
School of Medical Technology. 

1/Lt. William G. Vincent is stationed at George 
AFB, Calif., as a personnel officer. 

John Motley is the office/credit manager of Lowe's 
of Little Rock, Inc., in Little Rock, Ark. 

MARRIED: Pamela Denise Smith ’78 to Thomas 
Michael Webb on Aug. 26. They live in Auburn, 


where he is working on his doctorate, and Pam is the 


administrative secretary to the associate dean of Arts 
and Sciences... 

Emilie Marian Joly to Morgan Ronnie Cantrell 
'77 on July 1 in Florence. They live in Greenville, S. 
ex 


1977 


Dan Doughtie has won six state photography 
awards in Virginia. He is a photographer for The 


Roanoke (Va.) Times and World News. His latest 
award was a Best in Show at the Virginia News 
Photographers Association convention Jan. 27 in 
Roanoke. Last fall Dan set a state record by winning 
the Virginia Associated Press Newspaper'’s monthly 
photo contest for three months in a row. 

Peggy Ann Wilson is an accountant for Computer 
Network Corporation (COMNET) in Washington, 
5 ec 

R. David Whitley, DVM, is in aresidency program 
in comparative opthalmology at the University of 
Florida in Gainesville. He recently completed an ‘in- 
ternship in smal! animal medicine and surgery at the 
University of Missouri in Columbia. 

J. Russell Farr isa rental sales representative in the 
truck division of the Hertz Corporation in Doraville, 
Ga. He lives in Atlanta. 

Ann Dunavant of Pulaski, Tenn., is a partner in 
Reeves Discount Drug in Ardmore and Reeves Drug 
in Pulaski. 

MARRIED: Vivienne Hamm to David S. Nichols 
last year. They live in Chattanooga, Tenn... 

Patricia E. (Pat) Lake to Perry M. Grant on Aug. 
18 at Arlington Plantation and Gardens. They 
honeymooned in Washington, D. C., and are now liv- 
ing in Birmingham, where they both work.... 

Judy Goodwin '76 to George E. Marsh, Jr. They 
live in Winter Park, Fla. 


1978 


John Coleman Cleveland works for Cleveland 
Pulpwood Company in Wadley. 

Earl D. (Bud) Rogers is a junior engineer for Rust 
Engineering in Birmingham. He is working on stress 
analysis on pipes. 

Marc Marion Butts is a junior engineer in power 
distribution for Alabama Power Company in 
Alabaster. He and his wife, Lynn, live in Childersburg. 

Carl Thigpen owns and operates his own farm in 
Clanton. 

David Steele Cody is a news reporter and disc 
jockey for WLSQ radio in Montgomery. 

James H. Faison, Jr., is a graduate student in 
poultry science at Auburn and is a graduate research 
assistant with the Departments of Chemistry and 
Poultry Science. 

Kathy Huston is a student teaching in biology at 
Huntsville High School. 

Robert Reed Smith (Ed.D.) is an assistant 
professor at Troy State University in Montgomery, 
where he and his wife, Margaret, live. He teaches and 
advises undergraduate and graduate students. 

Sandra J. Roberts is a buyer for United Space 
Boosters in Huntsville. The company has a contract 
with the space shuttle. 

Walter P. Evans is a staff accountant for Draffin & 
Tucker, a CPA firm in Albany, Ga. 

Andy Windham is a junior test engineer for 
Georgia Power Company in Macon, Ga. He tests 
equipment involved in substations. 

John G. Spitz is a civil estimator for Blount Inter- 
national, Ltd., in Montgomery, where he and his wife, 
Nyla, live. 

Michael Wayne Robertson is a mechanical 
engineer for Philip Norris, U.S.A., in Richmond, Va. . 
He is involved in machinery design, update, and 
maintenance. 

David Scobey, Jr., is an equipment engineer for 
South Central Bell in Birmingham, where he and his 
wife, Debbie Westmoreland, live. He designs equip- 
ment for business customers in non-standard special 
services. 

David L. Shaw is a service administrator for Trane 
Company in Winter Park, Fla. 

Jackie Gnann (Ed.D.) teaches social studies at 
Daniel Junior High in Columbus, Ga., and is an ad- 
junct professor for Troy State University at Fort Ben- 
ning. 

Susan Irvin is a management trainee in quality con- 
trol in Avondale Mills in Alexander City. 

Donna Jo Jetton is a secretary/office clerk for 
Fireplace Engineers in Millbrook. 

Elizabeth A. Coale is a pharmacy intern for Revco 
Drugs in Pensacola, Fla. 

Melba J. Ferguson is a management trainee in 
production supervision for Milliken in Pine Moun- 
tain, Ga. She lives in La Grange, Ga. 

Ann R. Skelton is a systems engineer for IBM in 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Lee E. Stewart is a registered pharmacist for Uni- 
versity Pharmacy in Tallahassee, Fla. 

J. Conrad Bishop is a sales engineer for Trane 
Company in La Crosse, Wis. He sells large commercial 
air conditioning. a 

Penny Graddy is a dietician for°Wesley Manor 
Retirement Home. She and her husband, Thomas, Jr., 
live in Ashford. 

Jon Mark Key is a timber service forester for Gulf 
States Paper Corporation in Tuscaloosa. 

Keith Dale Haydon isa graduate student in animal 
nutrition at Texas A & M University. 


Sarah Huie is in graduate school at Auburn Uni- 
versity. 

Frank S. Vann is the assistant location manager of 
general aviation operations for Hangar One, Inc., in 
Birmingham, where he and his wife, Theresa, five! 

Harry B. Handlin is a field engineer in technical 
sales in Square D Company in Birmingham. 

Peggy Wiggins Rowan is a free lance publications 
designer in Atlanta, where she and her husband, 


James Thomas Rowan , ‘74, live. James is with. 


Southern Bell. 


George Michael Forwood, Jr., is a building super- 


visor for Forwood Brothers Builders in Mobile. 


Tommy S. Chancellor is a graduate civil engineer 


in highway design and construction for the Alabama 
State Highway Department in Montgomery. He ee 
his wife, Betty, live in Troy. 

Danny Lee Bouldin is an RF communications 
engineer for Harris Corporation in Fort Walton 
Beach, Fla. He does RF and microwave circuit design 
work. He and his wife, Brenda, and daughter, Kelly, 1, 
live in Mary Esther, Fla. 

Hobson G. Best is a junior engineer for eM aaa 
Power Company in Headland: He lives in Fort Gaines, 
Ga. 

Vickie Diane Lee is medical technology student at 
Lloyd Nolan Hospital in Birmingham. 

Dawn Barkalow is a pharmacy intern for Big B 
Drugs in Birmingham. 

Sherry Nunn is a media specialist for Claysville 
Junior High School in Guntersville. 

David Lee Teichert is the terminal supervisor for 
McLean Trucking Co., Inc., in Savannah, Ga. 

Venard P. Dean, Jr., is a forest ranger for the 
Florida Division of Forestry in Milton, Fla. 

Brian E. Agnew is a forester for Union Camp Cor- 
poration in Montgomery specializing i in private land 
utilization service. 

Thomas H. Golding is in graduate school at the 
University of Georgia. 

Catherine L. Torrance is an air pollution analyst 
for Southern Research Institute in Birmingham. 

Jerry Hulsey is a graduate student at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee in Knoxville. . 

William Scott Harris is a design engineer of elec- 
tronic circuits in civil service for the Air Force at Eglin 
AFB in Fla. He lives in Valparaiso. 

Robin Eileen Pertree teaches in the Lee County 
school system. 

Shelia Ann Wheeler attends the graduate school at 
the University of Alabama in Tuscaloosa. She is work- 
ing on her master’s degree in adaptive therapeutic 
physical education. 

Julie Oswell is a pharmacy intern at Batt's 
Apothecary in Huntsville. 

Nancy S. Strong is a staff accountant/auditor for 
Coopers & Lybrand in Birmingham. 

Karen Lee Jones is a graduate student at Auburn 
University. ) 

Joan Brogden is a kitchen designer for Kitchen 
Specialties in Dothan. She lives in Headland. 

Ellen Wells Gilbert is a pharmacy intern for 
Dwight-Henderson Owen Co. in the University 
Medical Center in Montgomery. 

Neil E. Slaughter is a staff accountant for 
Weinberg, Ward & Beam, CPAs, in Birmingham, 
where he and his wife, Anna, and two children, Chris- 
ty, 5, and Greg, 9 months, live. 

Lynn Weldon Lowry is a teller at Central Bank in 


Auburn, where she and her husband, Johnny Lowry, . 


live. 

James P. (Pat) Kaetz is a graduate teaching assis- 
tant in English at Auburn. 

Rodney C. Land is a lab technical assistant in the 
Auburn University Department of Nutrition and 
Foods. He and his wife, Vickie, ’80, live in Athens. 

Audrey E. Graham teaches kindergarten at 
Bridgeport Elementary School in Bridgeport. 

Jack B. Tatum, Jr., works for the Extension Service 
with the 4-H clubs. He and his wife, Laura, live in 
New Brockton. 

Thomas B. Watkins is the plant manager of 
H.B.W. Properties in Athens, where he and his wife, 
Carla, live. 

Henry Alwin David teaches science at Cedartown, 
(Ga.) Junior High School. 

Thomas C. Wallace is vice president of engineer- 
ing and industrial operations for Wallace Pump & 
Supply Co., Inc., in Brundidge. He is in charge of all 
work pertaining to engineering and bidding. 

Arthur L. Morgan, Jr., is a sales agent for 
Montgomery Seed & Supply in Montgomery. 

Cletus Daniette Youmans is a graduate student 
and research assistant in the Agronomy Department 
at Auburn. 

Jacqueline Guthrie Steele works in research and 
application of energy audits with the Auburn 
Mechanical Engineering Department. She and her 
husband, Eugene ’79, live in Opelika. 

John Daughtry is an estimator/field superinten- 
dent in quality control for D. P. Construction Co. in 
Greenville. 


ICE CASUALTY—War Eagle, IV, wasn’t hurt when the Ice Age arrived in Auburn on February 18, but his cage 
remains in sad shape. Jim Daniel, president of Alpha Phi Omega, service fraternity, is heading a campaign to 
raise the money to repair the cage and get War Eagle home. Repairs willcost a minimum of $1500, and the guys 
need some alumni help. Send your contribution to Alpha Phi Omega, Eagle Cage, Foy Union, Auburn Uni- 
versity, Auburn, Ala. 36830. 


—Photo by Rick Helmke 


Mary Madge Hudson is a graduate student work- 
ing toward a master’s degree in interior design at 
Florida State University. 

Rhonda Sue Hill is a clerk/typist for the U. S. 
Department of Labor in Washington, D. C. 

George DeWayne Phillips is the assistant credit 
manager at the Dorsey Corporation in Chattanooga, 
Tenn. He lives in Henagar. 

James Daniel Roach is a forester for I. T. T. 
Rayonier, Inc., in Fernandina Beach, Fla. He works 
with technical control in the southeast ‘oom ae divi- 
sion. 

Timothy E. Watson is a forester for Union Camp 
Corporation in Chapman. He and his wife, Frances, 
and child, Shalon Lee, 20 months, live in ‘Union 
Springs. 

Joseph L. King is the vice president of Ralph L. 
King Auto Sales in Birmingham. 

Lawrence M. Davis isa staff accountant for Arthur 
Anderson & Co. in Atlanta, Ga., where he and his wife, 
Lorraine, live. His audits’ financial statements of 
publicly held companies. 

Keith Jolley is a machinist for Enterprise Machine 
Shops in Enterprise. 

2/Lt. George W. Miller graduated from Officer 
Training School at Lackland AFB, Texas, and is 
stationed at Kirtland AFB, N.M., for training and duty 
as a chemist. 


Jake Harper is a field inspector for Alabama Crop . 


Improvement Assoc. and also works on his father’s 
farm. | 

Frank C. Butler, Jr., is a junior engineer for 
Georgia Power Co. in Atlanta. He is working with 
assembly language programming. 

Ronald T. Thompson is a project engineer with 
Harmon Engineering in Auburn. He is in water and 
wastewater treatment. He and his wife, Cathy 
Wallace, live in Auburn. 

Linda Garrett is a technical assistant at Auburn and 
is working on the Alabama facilities study, funded by 
the State Department of Education. 

T. Franklin King attends the University of 
Alabama School of Medicine in Birmingham. 

Sarah Cross is a production manager for Allied 
Chemicals in Columbia, S.-C. 

Lucy Kay Williamson teaches kindergarten at 
Southside Elementary School in Selma. 

Craig L. Eyer is an accountant for Till, Eddleman & 
Hester, CPAs, in See where he and his wife, 
Pamela, live. 

Douglas S. Dunn is an industrial engineer with 
Southeastern Bolt & Screw in Birmingham. 

Dorothy Wells is a teller at the Bank of East 
Alabama in Opelika. 

Kathryn Van Pelt Noori (Ed.D.) previously 
taught at the University of Isfahan in Iran. Now she 
and her husband, Hossein, live in Eaton, Colo. 

Gayle McLaurine is a therapeutic dietician at the 
West Florida Hospital in Pensacola, Fla. 

Charles E. Kelley teaches for the Muscogee County 
School District in Columbus, Ga., where he and his 


wife, Barbara Jean, and two children, Marcus Todd, 7, 


and Jocelyn Leigh, 9 months, live. 


Steve C. Kranzusch is a marketing representative 
for Armstrong Furniture in Hasbrouk Heights, N.J. 

Paul E. Morgan is an architectural designer for 
Phillip D. Burns, Architect, in Montgomery, where he 
and his wife, Martha Sue, live. 

William T. Travis is a salesman for Action Toyota 
in Birmingham. He has been accepted to Cumberland 
Law School and expects to enter in August. 


Philip L. McDuffie is a test engineer for Tracor of 
Austin, Texas, in the Applied Technical Division. He 
performs environmental tests on company products. 

Nancy P. (Patti) Stallings is a senior researchist in 
immunobiology research for the Tumor Institute at 
the University of Alabama in Birmingham. 


John S. (Steve) Powell, Ill, is a project ad-. 


ministrator for Powell Brothers, Inc., in Fort Lauder- 
dale, Fla. He’s involved in heavy and marine construc- 


tion, and will soon begin a government job for the 


Water and Sewerage Corporation in the Bahamas. 
Richard W. Haygood is a pharmacy extern at Har- 

co’s Super Drugs in Patton Plaza in Tallassee. 
Steven L. Morris is a management trainee for U.S. 

Steel at the Fairfield Works. He lives in Birmingham. 


Juanita Hill is a pharmacist at University Hospital _ 


in Birmingham. 

Paul A. Bruner is an energy services engineer for 
Georgia Power Company in Albany, Ga., where he 
and his wife, Linda Branton, live. He works with 


‘commercial accounts. 


Regina Sanders is a staff accountant with Deloitte 
Haskins & Sells in Birmingham. She is working in the 
tax department. . 

Donald C. Goodwin, D.V.M., practices veterinary 
medicine in Montgomery, where a: and his wife, 
Lillian, live. 


Ens. William L. (Bill) Daye is a navy pilot station- 
ed at the Pensacola Naval Air Station in Pensacola, 
Fla., where he and his wife, Roberta, live. 

Nancy H. Buckelew teaches first grade in the 
Opelika City Schools. 

Pamela Crumpler works with industrial relations 
for Casco Products in Bridgeport, Conn. She lives in 
Fairfield, Conn. 

Ens. John Allen Payne is training to be a naval pilot 
at N.A.S. Pensacola, Fla. 

Robert E. Harris, Jr., attends the School of 
Veterinary Medicine at Auburn. 

J. E. Abrard, III, works at Cornelius Nursery, Inc., 
in Houston, Texas. 

Rodney D. Rape is a product engineer for Russell 
Corporation in Alex City. He is involved in field 
design. 

Ned F. Sheffield is a staff accountant for Jackson, 
Thornton & Co. in Montgomery. 

David Warren Wright is a timber buyer for 
Thomasville Feneer in Pine Hill, where he and his 
wife, Angie, live. 

Joseph A. Fuqua is an associate architect for 
Edward Arnold &- Associates, Architects, in 
Huntsville. | 

John E. Jagar (M.S.) is an assistant veterinary 
professor at the Auburn University Large Animal 


Clinic. He lives in Auburn with his wife, Suzanne 
- Wiggins '76. 


Chuck Broadway is a medical technician at Baptist | 


Montclair Hospital in Birmingham. 


Mike Richardson is in the graduate trainee 


program for Allis-Chalmers, Inc., in Jackson, Miss. 
That involves four plant assignments in two years. 


William K.- Givens, Jr., is a branch manager 
trainee for First Alabama Bank in Montgomery, 
where he and his wife, Martha Staires, live. 
Steven A. Hawks is an accountant at First Alabama 
Bancshares in Montgomery. 
Valerie Joanne Bolling is an internal auditor for 
First International Bank in Houston, Texas. — 
Sheenia Lanette Beam attends graduate school at 
Auburn University. 
Johnny Haslam, Jr., is the sports editor of the 
Natchez Democrat im Natchez, Miss. 
Leigh Sutherland is the sales/marketing agent at 
Southern Carbon Brush Company in Birmingham. 
Teena Sommers Knox is a lab technician II doing 
research work at the Medical College of Georgia in 
Augusta, where she and her husband, Richard F., live. 
Susan D. Hurst is a resource teacher for the 
Tallapoosa County Schools. She lives in Auburn. 
James (Bubba) R. Crawford, Jr., is a juvenile 
probation officer for Central Alabama Youth Services 
in Evergreen. He works. with Conecuh County delin- 
quent children. 
Leah Ray Knight works for Knight Associates— 
Architects’ in Mountain Brook. The company presi- 
dent is her father, William P. Knight ’56. She is alsoa 
consultant to Hale Interiors in Mountain Brook. 
MARRIED: Robin D. Turner to Gary Uhrig. 
They live in Birmingham where Robin teaches school 
and her husband is a pharmacy student at Samford 
University... 
Karen C. Davis 77 to John H. Cobb in November 
1978. They live in Gilbertsville, Ky... 
Susan Johnson ’76 to Robert T. Morgan in 
December 1978. They live in Columbia, Mo.... 
Jane Ann Helms to H. G. Norrell. They live in 
Auburn... 
Jo Ann Milburn to William C. Patton on 
December 16. They live in Madison.... | 

Kathryn Rodgers ’77 to Russell Garth Rozof. 
They live in Birmingham, where Russell is a 
manager's assistant at South Central Bell in telephone 
systems sales... 3 

Linda Kay Kilgore to Marshall Cawthon on 
September 16, in Newnan, Ga., where they live. Kay is 
a secretary to two vice presidents at First National 
Bank in Newnan, and Marshall is self employed. 

Karen Ann Hudson to Robert Spencer Adcock, 
Il, 77, on September 2. They live in Gadsden, where 
Karen teaches kindergarten at the First Baptist Chu- 
jch. 


News of Auburn Clubs 


The Okaloosa County, Fla., Auburn 
Club held its annual pre-Auburn over 
Alabama victory party on November 21. 
Over 80 people enjoyed the good food, 
drink, and camaraderie. All participated in 
preparing an historic scroll with words of 
wit and encouragement for the War Eagle 
team. The meeting concluded with the elec- 
tion of the following new officers: presi- 
dent, Frank Kabase ’41 of Shalimar, Fla.; 
first vice president, William H. (Bill) 
Golden ’57 of Fort Walton Beach, Fla.,; se- 
cond vice president, Harold G. Wise ’50 of 
Fort Walton Beach; secretary, William B. 
(Bill) Cross ’63 of Fort Walton Beach, and 
treasurer, Herb V. Brown ’67 of Mary Es- 
ter, Fla. as 


The Tallahassee, Fla., Auburn Club has 
elected the following new officers: 
Mahaska Rainey Whitley ’66, president; - 
Perry L. Harrison ’62, first vice president; 
Lee Pat Strickland 63, second vice presi- 
dent; Pete Crews, third vice president; and 
Rebecca Evans Blanton °68, secretary- 
treasurer. 


The Tuscaloosa County Auburn Club 
met for a catfish supper on February 16. 
Tom Sims presided over the thirty-five 
alumni who turned out to meet basketball | 


coach Sonny Smith. 


Tracksters Take SEC 


“Ball game!” shouted Auburn head track 
coach Mel Rosen as Tiger tracksters Joe 
Franklin and Theodis Abston hit che tape 
1-2 in the 880 at the SEC indoor cham- 
pionships in Montgomery last month. And 
Coach Rosen was right. The 18 points 
Auburn copped in the 880 cinched the 
Tigers’ third consecutive SEC indoor title 
and made Auburn the second school in the 
history of the meet to win the cham- 
pionship three years in a row. This time, 
the score was 1374-106 over next-in-line 

» Tennessee. 

Auburn won six individual titles and 
piled up second and third place points to 
take the championship. “We knew if we 
got the first, second, and third-place points 
we'd be okay,” Coach Rosen said. “We 
weren't necessarily looking for first all the 
time, just trying to avoid fifth and sixth.” 

Harvey Glance was named the meet’s 
outstanding performer, taking the long 
jump and the 60-yard dash. Bob Hicks took 
the 1000, Tom Graves the two-mile, and 
James Walker the 60-yard high hurdles. 
Tiger runners-up were Tony Easley in the 
long jump, Rob Will in the shot put, Tom 
Graves in the mile, and Theodis Abston in 
the 880. 

The Auburn team made the meet a re- 

quiem for teammate quartermiler Norman 
Fritz of Pensacola, Florida. Norman died of 
chronic congestive heart failure while prac- 
ticing two days before the meet began. The 
Auburn men wore black patches on their 
uniforms in memory of Norman, dedicated 
the meet to him, and gave the SEC trophy 
to his parents. As a member of the mile 
relay team, Norman would have run in the 
meet had he lived. 

Second in the nation in the NCAA in 
1978, the Tigers are preparing for the up- 
coming meet with more qualifiers than last 
year. Bob Hicks in the 1000 and Tony 
Easley in the long jump qualified at the SEC 
meet. 

Tiger Matmen 
Second in SEC 


The big event for Auburn at this year’s 
SEC wrestling championships in 
Tuscaloosa was Auburn heavyweight Chris 
Gardner's defeat of LSU's powerful George 
Atiyeh, a win that helped Auburn to a 
second-place team finish behind LSU. 

“It was an emotional match,’ Coach 
Tom Milkovich said of the Gardner win. 
“From the moment on, when the an- 
mouncer ran down all Atiyeh’s ac- 
complishments, everybody rallied behind 
Chris. He wrestled a heck of a match. The 
kid has more heart than any other wrestler 
out there.” 

Not only did Chris defeat Atiyeh, the 
SEC Wrestler of the Year for 1978, the 
Auburnite took the crown as this season's 
wrestler of the year, earning the designa- 
tion “the cinderella kid” of Auburn wrestl- 
ing. 

Gardner is only one of five Auburn 
matmen who have qualified for the NCAA. 
At the SEC tournament, John Stallings 
claimed the 150-pound title with a 10-5 
decision over LSU's Scott Preston, Jamie 
Milkovich won a 12-11 decision over 
Georgia’s Joe Birmingham in the 158- 
pound class, Matt Oddo at 118 made it to 
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O HAPPY DAY—That the Auburn track team took first place at the SECIndoor Harvey Glance, Tony 
championships in Montgomery, their third championship in as many years. Team Spikette, Gene Miller, 


members shown are Manny Toppin (bottom), second row (I to r), Joe Franklin, 


the finals before falling to LSU's Chris 
Wentz, and Ray Downey was runner-up at 
134 after losing to Kyle Crunwald of LSU 
on a pin. 

Although pleased with his team's per- 
formance, Coach Milkovich is hoping for 
more impovement next year. “We'll need 
some more wrestlers,” he said, speaking of 
the upcoming recruiting season. “Right 
now, our weakest areas are at 126 and 190, 
so we'll go from there. Since LSU has a 
predominately sophomore team, we'll have 
to recruit well to stay with them.” 


Basketball Wrapup 


At the end of their first year under new 
head coach Sonny Smith, the Tigers had 
racked up a 13-16 overall record and com- 
pleted the SEC regular season race in 9th 
place with a 5-13 mark. In the new SEC 
tournament, the Tigers defeated Vander- 
bilt 59-53 and Georgia 95-91 to reach the 
semi-finals. Eventual tournament cham- 
pion Tennessee ousted Auburn from the 
tournament 74-76. The Auburn victory 
over Georgia went into four overtimes and 
was the longest game in SEC history. 

Early in the season Auburn won its se- 
cond tournament title in two years by 
beating Oklahoma 78-70 and Navy 63-57 at 
the Big Sun championship in St. 
Petersburg, Fla. Oklahoma went on to take 
the Big 8 championship and earna berthin 
the NCAA regional playoffs. 

The Tigers also had victories over Iona, 
74-66, and Georgia Tech, 60-57, two teams 
ranked in the nation’s top ten in a pre- 
season Sports Illustrated poll. lona received 
a bid to the NCAA tournament at season's 
end. 


Despite this being a rebuilding year and 
Coach Smith's playing mostly sophomores 
and juniors, Auburn was in every game ex- 
cept two right down to the final buzzer. 
The Tigers lost six games by five points or 
less. 

Auburn's 1979 team scored 2,061 points, 
ranking 6th on the one-season team scor- 
ing list; the team’s field goal shooting 
percentage of .486 tied for 8th place on the 
one-season list. Also on the one-season 
scoring list were sophomore center Bobby 
Cattage with 460 points to rank 12th on the 
individual list, junior guard Bubba Price 
with 459 points to rank 13th, and junior 
forward Rich Valavicius with 418 points in 
16th place. 

Valavicius and Cattage made the Big Sun 
All-Tournament team, while Price made 
the five-man SEC All-Tournament team 
picked by the C.D. Chesley TV Productions 
announcers. Cattage was a third-team SEC 
pick by AP and made honorable mention 
on the All-South team picked by Basketball 
Weekly. 


Lady Tiger Netters 


The Auburn women netters began their 
“second season” this month with a 6-3 win 
over visiting South Alabama at the varsity 
courts. The Lady Tigers secured the win 
with five out of six victories in the singles 
competitions, and won one of the three 
doubles matches. 

The Lady Tigers were led by Carrie 
Balcomb’s 6-2, 6-2 win over Elaine King at 
No. 1, while Mitzi Minor and Lisa Eckert 
followed with victories of their own. 


Easley, and Byron Franklin, and third row (1 to r) an Auburn 
James Walker, and manager Alfred Morelock. 
—Opelika- Auburn News Photo by Frank Pierce 


South Alabama’s lone win in the singles 
came at No.4, when Margaret Lovick upset 
Laura Branyon, 2-6, 2-6. Becky Sutherland 
and Susan Beem each won their matches in 
easy fashion. 

The Lady Jaguars showed improved 
balance in their doubles attack, as they won 
the No. 2 and No. 3 doubles matches. 
Balcomb-Branyon defeated Grabner- 
Omohundro 6-2, 6-4, but Dorianna Phillips 
and Kathy Snyder lost to Broussard and 
Rayburn, 3-6, 7-5, 4-6. In the final doubles 
match, King and Lovick topped AU's 
JoAnn Umphrey and Suzy Worrall, 5-7, 6- 
4. 

Earlier, at the Florida State Lady 
Seminole Invitational, Auburn placed well 
down in the final standings behind winner 
Rollins and second-place Florida, Auburn's 
only points in the championship flight 
were won by virtue of Carrie Balcomb and 
Lisa Eckert. Balcomb eventually lost to the 
tournament's singles finalist, Portman of 
Florida, two and four, while Eckert was 
defeated by SMU’s Ann Broyles who was 
the tournament's second seed. In the con- 
solations, Laura Branyon defeated MUW’s 
Judy Holt (6-1, 6-1) and Florida Inter- 
national’s Mary Arten (6-2, 1-6, 6-4). 

At No. 2, Mitzi Minor defeated Seceda, 
three and six, while Sutherland topped 
Wolk of Duke, two and five. 

No Lady Tiger doubles team advanced 
past the first round of play. 


Lady Gymnasts Second 
at AAIAW 


The Auburn women’s gymnastic team 
placed second in the AAIAW State Meet 
held at Jacksonville State University in 
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he American Dream Lives 


_A good story, a very good story, almost got lost near 
_ Almost, but not quite. 
__ It is the story of Jim Thomison, and his story, like so many others around athletics, is in 
the best interest of the American Dream. 
_ An Auburn English teacher, and a good one, Ruth Brittin, once asked if the American 
; Dream applied only to Americans. The answer, from my Perspective, was an obvious 
Bd “no. "The American Dream is concetned with the human spirit, eh” unconquerableness” 
sg That is what this story te alt pout. 
{tis the story of one man, a boy-man, and his unconquerable spirit. It is a story that can 
‘be universally appreciated. It is one of those stories that makes you feel good on the inside, 
__ where the heart is. It is one of those stories that make you want to stand up and applaud, 
though few of us do any more. It is one of those stories that lets you know there is yet, 
‘Thank God, some truth in the old cliches about athletics making men out of boys. 
_ On with the story of Jim Thomison. Of Jim Thomison and his Dream... 
_ Jim Thomison, if you attended an Auburn basketball game this year, is the young kid- 
: “tik player who always sat on the end of the bench. He had the face of a 15 year old. More 
_ than one fan, on seeing Jim for the first time, asked “Who in the hell is that? That young 
_ kid out there... he doesn’t look old enough to play.” 
___ Jim Thomison was old enough to play. Maybe not big enough, but old enough. A heart 
| of gold and a spirit to match didn’t hurt any either. 
Jim is a freshman from Delray Beach, Fla. One of his dreams was to play basketball at 
~ Auburn. At 5-8, 140 pounds, his chances didn’t appear to be very good, but that is where 
his dream became a “Dream.” If playing college basketball meant hurling his small frame 
against the likes of Bobby Cattage, 6-9, 250 pounds, then that is what Jim would do. He had 
| jinede that commitment long ago. 
__ Jim's love for basketball began in high school. He tried to play football first, but the 
“Gattage- type players killed him. 
__ “Killed me every day,” is the way he puts it, and, on the advice of a friend, Jim took up 
~ basketball. 
__ He had never played much before, but, once he adopted the game, he became another 
ay r Stan Pietiewicz, practicing and playing every chance he had. When he didn’t have an op- 
f “portunity to practice or to play he made himself an opportunity. Playing basketball meant 
that much to him. 


bs He started as a senior in high school, but his final season was nothing spectacular, 
re 


the end of basketball season. 


nothing to draw rave notices and attract the big name scouts. Actually, he was better in 
_ baseball and when it came time to select a college to attend, Jim selected Auburn. 
_ That meant he turned down a baseball scholarship to Tennessee and several small 
ine A basketball scholarships in Florida. Jim had no second thoughts or regrets. 
"Education was the most important consideration,” he explains. “I wanted to go into 
pharmacy, and Auburn was the place to come, basketball or no basketball.” 
, The fact that his parents, Edward and Harriett Thomison, are Auburn people didn’t 
fe any either. 
Jim checked with the basketball staff as soon as he got to Auburn. They told him what 
- day to report for a conditioning program that was open to all students. Jim and several 
other walk-ons reported on the specified day. Only two of the walk-ons, Jim and Scott Bell, 
eet through the whole program. 
To the Auburn coaching staff, they had made the team. 
, 7 It would be nice to say here that Jim Thomison became a hero, that he carried the Tigers 
from victory unto victory. That would be nice, but it would be untrue. Too melodramatic. 
_ Those things happen only in storybooks. In fiction. This is real life and what happened 
' here is an even better story. It is a story of faith, of persistence, of confidence, and of reality. 
_ Officially, history may never note that Jim Thomison was a part of Auburn's 1978-79 
basketball team. He practiced. He worked. He sacrificed. He did all of these things, but he 
| _‘hever played a play. Not one mark was ever put by his name on the official scorebook. 
_ He is not angry. He is disappointed, yes, but he is not angry. He understands. That says 
ening about Jim Thomison, about the kind of man he is. He is no boy. 
é “Tam only a freshman,” he rationalizes, “a non-scholarship freshman. I have to earn my 
rights 
Coach Smith told us everyone would have to recognize his role as a player. I have to 
. Make my contribution in practice.” 
__ And that Thomison does. 
__ He has earned the respect, admiration, and affection of his coach, Sonny Smith. 
_ ‘Jim has made a great contribution to our team,” Smith said, shortly before the SEC 
| Rirnament.' ‘He has done it with his attitude and his willingness to do whatever has been 
_ asked of him. He didn’t play, and the prospects of him ever playing much may not be too 
. _ good, but he has made a tremendous contribution by being the kind of person he is. He has 
_ added a lot to our program.” 
_ Jim Thomison doesn’t enjoy the luxury of a Sewell Hall. Like thousands of other 
itborn students he lives in an off-campus apartment. It was in his apartment, away from 
the hustle and bustle of big time college athletics, that he discussed his fate and his future. 
B Does his size ever bother him? Does he ever feel cheated? 
“I felt that way more in high school,” he answers. “Now I realize I can 't do anything 
“ou my size. I have to make the most of what I have to work with...’ 
_ Does he still hope to play? 
“Til never start,” he says, “but one day they may need a second or third point guard. If 
that day ever comes, I want to be ready...” 
How long will he continue to go out? How long will he practice without playing? 
__Thave this kind of philosophy,” he answers. “T'll play as long as I enjoy the game. When 
T quit enjoying it, I'll quit playing it.” 
Jim Thomason says he has never thought of himself as a “Man witha Mission,” but his 
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Jacksonville. The winning JSU squad 
scored 131.00 compared to Auburn's 125.9 
and Alabama's 122.10. 

AU freshman Janilyn Jones led the Lady 
Tigers, finishing first on the — (8.25), 
third on the bars (8.25). and &&5 in the 
fioor exercise (8.20). In the all-aroundcom- 
petition total, Janilyn scored 32.85 points 
to place third overall behind Jacksonville's 
Susan Puckett and winner Ann Wood of 
Alabama. Robin Brollier placed seventh 
and Tiger teammate Camille Sumner 
notched an eighth-place finish. __ 

In individual events, Lady Tigers Yolan- 
da Farley and Robin Brollier tied for fifth, 


as well as tying for fourth in the uneven — 


parallel bars competition. 


Alex Gibbs New Line Coach 


Alex Gibbs, offensive co-ordinator at 
Ohio State for the past two seasons and line 
coach for the past four seasons, has joined 
the Auburn football staff as offensive line 
coach. 

In making the announcement Head 
Coach Doug Barfield said that Gibbs 
“knows what it takes to win cham- 
pionships and we feel he will be an asset to 
our staff.” 

A native of Thomasville, N.C., the 38- 
year-old Coach Gibbs graduated from 
Davidson College in 1963 and earned his 
M.A. from North Carolina in 1964. 

In three seasons as head coach at Mount 
Airy High School in North Carolina, star- 
ting in 1966, he led his teams to three 
straight conference championships and 
two state titles. 

In 1969, he went to Duke University as 
defensive secondary coach, then, in 1971, 
moved on to Kentucky in the same posi- 
tion. In 1973, he joined the staff at West 
Virginia as secondary coach. — 

Coach Gibbs joined the Ohio State staff 
as line coach in 1975 and was promoted to 
offensive line coach in 1977. 

In accepting the new position at Auburn, 
the new coach said, ‘This is a great oppor- 
tunity for me to return to my native South. I 
am looking forward to working for a coach 
and in a conference I deeply respect. I know 
a lot about Auburn and the SEC and I have 
the utmost respect for the football they 
play. The football future is very bright at 
Auburn and I want to be a part of it.” 

Coach Gibbs and his wife, Rose, have 


_ three children, daughter Sandra, 13, and 


sons David, 11, and Chuck, 9. 
Annual Football Awards Banquet 


Senior linebacker Donnie Givens swept 
the defensive awards, junior running back 
Joe Cribbs was selected Offensive Player of 
the Year, and senior fullback William An- 
drews joined Givens as co-captain at the 
annual awards banquet. 

Givens won the Zeke Smith Award as 
the defensive player of the year as well as 
the Mike Kolen Award as the leading 
tackler. Mike Burrow took the Ken Rice 
Award that goes to the best blocking 
lineman, and Cribbs won the Pat Sullivan 
Award as offensive player of the year. 

In addition, Head Coach Doug Barfield 
presented plaques to the ten seniors and 


certificates to the players who graded in the 


winning percentage category for the 
season. 

Also, the Midway Merchants Associa- 
tion presented a $1,000 scholarship check 
to Auburn University in the name of Joe 
Cribbs, selected Player of the Year by the 
voters. 

Certificates for All-SEC, Academic All- 
SEC, and wire service player of the week 
honors were presented also. 

Coach Barfield was the main speaker for 
the banquet and Auburn President Harry 
Philpott presented an evaluation of 
Auburn’s aurrent involvement with the 
NCAA investigation. He stated that the In- 
fractions Committee would hear new infor- 
mation concerning Auburn at its next 
meeting, possibly in April. 


Tiger Swimmers 3rd in SEC 

The Tiger Swimmers placed behind 
first-place finisher Florida and second- 
place University of Tennessee to take third 
in the Southeastern Conference Cham- 
pionships in Knoxville recently. 

Florida scored 502 points to win, 
Tennessee tallied 484.5, and Auburn came 
out with 344 points. 

Auburn head swim coach Richard Quick 
said, ‘I think the team finished as high as 
they could at the conference level. Both 
Florida and Tennessee had too much depth 
to compete with, but overall our team 
swam well.” 

Now preparing for the NCAA Cham- 
pionship Swim Meet to be held in 
Cleveland late in March, Auburn has 
qualified ten swimmers for the meet and 
three Auburn divers are presently attemp- 


ting to qualify for the meet. The top nine 


divers in the pre-qualifying meet will go to 
the nationals. 


Lady Tigers 
Keep Trucking 


In their premier performance at the 
Women’s National Indoor Track and Field 
Meet recently, the Auburn women’s track 
team finished 15th in a field of 47 colleges 
and universities from across the nation. 
Calling it ‘the most satisfying team perfor- 
mance I’ ve ever had,’ head women’s track 
coach Bill Katz added that he was 
“delighted with the young team.” 


Auburn would probably have finished 


among the top ten teams, however, had 
high scorer Nora Araujo not been dis- 
qualified in th last event of the pentathlon. 
Nora set school records in two of the first 
four events, the high jump (5’6”) and the 
long jump (18'8”). She also had personal 
bests in both the shot put (39’) and the 
hurdles (8.45), and was in second place go- 
ing into the final event, the 800-meter run. 
She ran a personal best in that race, also, 
wrapping up her highest score to date in 


the series and the fifth highest collegiate — 


score on record, 

At this point, however, a meet official 
disqualified her from the competition, 
claiming that she cut off another athlete in 


the race. Coach Katz protested the call 


three times—twice on the call itself, and 
once on a technicality. “It was a very 
nebulous call because the runner was not 
impeded,” Coach Katz explained. “It crush- 
ed Nora, and brought the whole team 
down, but it happens.” 


friends and associates think of him that way. 


They see him living, practicing, and playing for that one great moment, that one mo- 
ment when he might come in and make a contribution toward an Auburn victory. 


I, for one, hope it comes. 
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